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“The Potter and the Clay” 
A Story F the Life of the Prophet Jeremiah 


By William E. Barton 
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We are Giving Away the Book 
“IN HIS STEPS” 


By the World Famous Religious Author, Charles M. Sheldon 
























This book has caused comment the world over. It compels your enthusiastic at- 
tention from start to finish. A thrilling narrative, with vivid descriptions; it is a true 
portrayal of life. | 


FIVE BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
If you’ve read them give them away. You cannot find a more appropriate gift, 
and we are almost giving them away. 
DON’T MISS THIS CLEAN UP SALE 


Every book contains an absorbingly interesting and inspiring romance. The 
— are cut in two. Send us $2.00 for the lot and we will include free a copy of "In 
is Steps.” 


The Narrow Gate ............ Cloth, $1.00 50 cents postpaid 
The Heart of the World ...... Cloth, $1.00 50 cents postpaid 
Born 00 Serve ....ccccecess Cloth, $1.00 Cut to 50c postpaid 
His Brother’s Keeper ....... Cloth, $1.00 Cut to 50c postpaid 


John King’s Question Class ..Cloth, $1.00 Cut to 50c postpaid 


The Advance Publishing Company 
702 East Fortieth Street, Chicago, IIl. 














WANTED! 


A good live representative for The Christian Century 
in every church. A. good offer for the right person. 
Help put a church paper into every home. Every home 
should have a religious newspaper—and particularly 
The Christian Century. 
USE THIS COUPON IN REPLY 























ee re ere 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago, IIL. 





If this church is not already assigned I should be pleased to act as The 
Christian Century’s representative. Kindly send details and such supplies 
as I will need. 








Name ... 
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Subscriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will | HE HRISTIAN ENTURY 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 
Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- | 
mittance on subscription account. 

In ordering change 
-—Ss on tke eat as well as r+ Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1992, at the Post Office at 

Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 





Published Weekly by the Disciples of Christ in the interest of the 
Kingdom of God. 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, en — 
s ‘ em nces—Should be sent by draft 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
| @harged us by Chicago banks. 
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The Disci les The Disciples Publica- tional institution. It is organized and other communions. In its mechanical and 
Pp tion Society is an organ- constituted by individuals and churches artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
Publication ization through which who interpret the Discinles’ religious pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
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P churches of the Disciples 
Society of Thrist seek to promote 
constructive Christianity. 


undenominational and 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private_in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication society re- 


reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions ag 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In ag oy 8 weg for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday-schoo]l literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 


its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
























gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and _ readers in all communions. 











CENTURY SUBSCRIBERS! 


Renew Your Own Subscription 6 Months or a Year Without Cost 


Return This Certificate 


with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advance subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The 
Christian Century and we will credit you six months on your own subscription for your kindness in the matter. We 
will also send you at once a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’’ by E. 8. Ames, a book which sells regularly for 75c. 























The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 





GENTLEMEN: I enclose $1.50 for which send THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year to the following 


new subseriber: 


For this co-operation on my part please credit my 
own subscription six (6) months as promised, and send 
a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ’’ by E. S. Ames. 












Name Sent by 
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P. S.—For $3.00 we will send The Christian Century to two persons who are not now subscribers, credit your own sub- 
scription for one full year and send you Dr. Ames’ “The Divinity of Christ” and Dr. Willett’s “The Call of Christ.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Church Life and the Home 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
of Sunday School Literature 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Childhood and the Sunday School 


THE CONQUEST 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Adult Bible Classes 


“Not for Profits but for Character Building” 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 
Dept. M CHICAGO 
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The Bethany Graded System Is the Only 

Body of Literature Published by the 

Disciples That Follows the International 
Course Throughout 


THER systems depart from this course, 
O either in part or throughout all depart- 
ments. There are at least three reasons 
why the thorough-going International outlines 
should be followed by Disciples’ schools: (1) 
Co-operation with other communions, for which 
we as a people stand, is thereby assured. Many 
and loud are the complaints coming from towns 
where the “half-way” graded literature is being 
used, and where graded unions are being organ- 
ized. (2) The spirit of co-operation with the 
International Sunday School Association is 
shown only by following its guidance in the mat- 
ter of selected lines of study. (3) The best sys- 
tem of study is assured. For the International 
Committee, with its specialists of world-wide 
reputation, is able to outline a better course than 
any single denomination can devise. 


Follow the International Course by 
Using the Bethany Graded Lessons! 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 
Dept. M CHICAGO 
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The New Spirit in Sunday 
School Work is Embodied in the 
Bethany System of Sunday School 


Literature 


»> 
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HE recent appointment by Presi- 
dent Hill M. Bell of a Religious 
Education Commission for the Dis- 

ciples is indicative of an unrest with the } 


conditions that have obtained in the Sun- § 


day Schools of the past. It is a source of 
satisfaction to the Disciples Publication 
Society that the Bethany System of Liter- 
ature has been prepared on the basis of } 
the highest ideals of religious education. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY ; 


700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VIPER 





Here is a Suggestion for Your 
Adult Class if it is Interested 
in Modern Social Conditions 
and Plans for their Betterment | 





I YOU have read Dr. Josiah Strong’s world 











famous books, “The New Era,” “Our Coun- 

try,” etc., you know what a treat is being 
served to classes using Dr. Strong’s monthly 
magazine, “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” Es- 
pecially do men’s classes take to this treatment 
of modern social conditions from the standpoint 
of Christian ideals. This magazine is live, up- 
to-date. It grips men. Send for free sample copy 


now! 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. 40th St. 
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The Growing Revelation 


It is a great advantage that we have before us 
the whole story of the life and ministry of Jesus; 
yet it would be a help to us in many ways if we 
could approach the narrative’ just as the disciples 
did, and study the life of Jesus as they studied it 
in a growing revelation. What impression should 
we have gotten of Jesus if we had gotten it as the 
Disciples did, in a series of experiences like those 
which came to them. 

* a * 


There was the impression which they ob- 
To only 


First: 
tained through the testimony of John. 
two of his disciples did John confess his faith in 
“the lamb of God that taketh away the 


Jesus as 
oe. . . 7 
The general impression which 


sin of the world.” 
they had of Him must have been simply that of 
a teacher who had begun as one of John’s follow- 
ers, but of whom John had said He was mightier 
than himself. John’s own confession of the su- 
periority of Jesus was the first definite impression 
which the disciples had concerning Him. 


Second: When Jesus called the disciples to 
Him by the sea and said to them, “Follow Me,” 
they knew something of Him more than they had 
known at the beginning, enough to give them con- 
fidence in Him, yet no very definite impression of 
Himself and His message. They interpreted their 
faith in Him in terms of their Messianic hope, but 
whether Jesus was the Messiah or one of a series 
of teachers bringing nearer the Messiah’s kingdom 
they did not at first attempt to define. 


There came another period when Jesus 
among the disciples. 


Third: 
was living at Capernaum 
They were still employed about their daily work, 
He sometimes sailing with them when they went 
forth upon the lake, at other times teaching them 
when they had come in after their day’s catch. 
It is recorded that He went into Capernaum and 
the people were astonished at His teachings for 
“He taught as one having authority.” There also 
they saw some of His mighty works. They knew 
of the healing of Simon’s mother-in-law, 
house He was a boarder; of the healing of a leper 
and most notable of all, the healing of a paralytic 
in connection with whose cure Jesus announced 


in whose 


His own authority to forgive sins. 


Fourth: Another and deepening impression 
must have followed the call of Matthew, and the 
new group of associates which Jesus formed 
through him, whereby He became known as the 


friend of publicans and sinners, and His own dec- 


laration that He “came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” 

Fifth: By this time it had become very plain 
that there was a sharp difference between Jesus’ 
method and that of John. Jesus himself defined 
it in terms which, while considerate of John, made 
plain a marked advance in His own system and 


teaching. 


Sixth: 
still more marked collision—this between 


That there then developed another and 
Jesus 
and the teachers of the Jewish law, appearing to 
be indeed a collision between Him and that law 
Sabbath 


humanity, as repre- 


itself, and He not only healed upon the 
but declared the claims of 
sented in himself and the need of suffering men 
and women, 
thority of the 


to be superior to the traditional au- 
Sabbath. 


Seventh: Finally, toward the end of His min 
istry He made real to them that all this repre- 
sented upon His part an ideal of self-sacrifice, 
which was also to manifest itself in the spirit of 
their teaching and living. They no less than him- 
self were to minister rather than to be ministered 
unto, and to find their life losing it. 


as * * 


We study this growing self-revelation of Jesus, 
this enlargement of the appreciation on the part 
of the disciples, but we must not stop without re- 
minding ourselves that this represented to them a 
series of grievous disappointments. Jesus was in- 
deed a prophet, but not the kind of a prophet for 


whom they had been hoping. Jesus had come to 
bring in the kingdom of God, but to bring it very 
differently from the manner of their desires. Jesus 
had come, perhaps, even as the Messiah, but if so 
as a very different Messiah from the Messiah of 
their hopes. 

So all this assent of faith in Him was in order 
to make a new re-adjustment in which they were 
to discover that nearly all that they had believed 
was the mere scaffolding for a faith more personal 
and definitely spiritual than they had yet conceived. 
It was no small thing that under these conditions 
they confessed Him to be the Christ. It was a 
great thing that with this word upon their lips 
they set themselves steadfastly to discover what 
was His meaning of the thought which lay behind 
the word that Jesus was the Messiah. 

He who now accepts the Christian name ought 
to do it with a larger and truer meaning than any 


men who have lived before. 














Entertaining a City 





An Experiment in Municipal Provision for Pleasant Sunday Afternoons. 


Texas, is one of the 


OUSTON, 


most modern and _ progressive 
cities of the big southwestern 
commonwealth. It is close 
enough to the sea to be connected with 
Galveston by a convenient electric line, 


which earries crowds ot people down to 
stroll along the sea wall on pleasant days. 
Its railroad contact with Dallas and Fort 
Worth is Austin and San Antonio 
lie conveniently out to the west, and even 


easy. 





~ 


Rev. W. S. Lockhart. originator of successful 


Vunicipal Entertainment. 


the the Mexican border like 
Brownsville, Laredo, Eagle Pass, and El- 
Paso do not seem so far away when one 
is once in this busy city. To be sure, all 
distances have to be readjusted in Texas. 


eities ot 


One journeys a long time to reach the 
state from the north, and then even 
longer to find the city he wants. A St. 


Louis jurist of some note recently at- 
tended a legal convention in Houston, 
and complained of the length of time it 
had taken him to A gentleman 
who sat him at re- 
marked 
‘**T have 


Judge. I 


come. 
beside the banquet 
than have, 


Paso.’’ 


come farther 
live in El 


you 


A UNIQUE ENTERPRISE. 
handsome, 
It is rapidly grow- 
one of the most important 
the southwest. A deep-water 
under construction which will 
bring ocean traffic to within three miles 
of the City Hall, and around its basin 
terminal great shipping docks, of which 


Houston is an 
business-like place. 
to be 


aggressive, 


ing 


eities of 
way 18 


they have a moving model in one of the 
city windows, will be built. Houston is 
fortunate in having had a_ benefactor 


who believed in doing large things for his 
town. The Rice estate, whose wealth was 
built up out of lumber and other south- 
ern products, has given to the eity its 
Rice Institute, a promising young educa- 
tional foundation, and its Rice Hotel, a 
most comfortable and imposing hostelry. 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 
But one of the features of Houston’s 
publie life which is attracting much at- 
tention is its municipal entertainment, a 


thoroughly unique public enterprise. 
Three years ago under the direction of 


Mayor Rice the city erected a handsome 
Municipal hall or opera house. It is a 
big pavilion, capable of seating more 
than five thousand people, and has a 
large stage for musical or dramatic pur- 
Aside from the main auditorium 


poses. 


there is a banquet hall with a seating 
capacity of four or five hundred. The 
structure is admirably built and hand- 


somely decorated, constituting a pleasing 
architectural feature of the city. It was 
intended for conventions and other pub- 
lic uses, and cost the city a quarter of 
a million dollars. 


A BEGINNING MADE, 


Not long afterward some of the Chris- 
tian leaders of the city made a survey 


of the various places of amusement in 


Houston. It was discovered that the 
average attendance on the _ different 
theaters and picture shows on Sunday 
afternoons was about twenty thousand 


out of a population five times as great. 
Some of these amusements were of a very 
questionable character. Rev. W. S. Lock- 
hart, pastor of the Central Christian 
Church in Houston, was chairman of this 
committee. In a report presented to 
Major Rice he urged him to censor and 
of shows. The 
his alarm at 


these 
hands in 


suppress some 
mayor threw up 
any such suggestion. 

‘*But,’’ said Mr. Lockhart, ‘‘I propose 
a substitute.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ said the mayor. 

‘Why not provide for the people a 
free entertainment which would be at- 
tractive and wholesome, would keep them 
off the streets, and away from question- 
able amusements?’’ was the reply. 

‘*Where could you have it?’ asked the 
executive. 

‘The people,’’ said Mr. Lockhart, 
‘‘under your administration have just 
completed a Municipal hall, comfortable 
and commodious. Why not let the peo- 
ple use it in this way?’’ 


The suggestion seemed reasonable to 
the mayor, and he asked for specifica- 
tions as to the cost and character of the 
entertainments. The result was that on 
the first Sunday in May, 1912, the enter- 
prise was started. Only a beginning was 
made that year, but for the five num- 
bers that were run it was estimated that 
the average attendance was five thousand. 
This proved that the people liked it, and 
that it could be run successfully. Sinee 
that time the value of the enterprise has 
not been a subject of debate in Houston. 
The city administration has changed, but 
the Municipal Entertainment has gone 
on under Mr. Lockhart’s direction. A 
budget of four or five thousand dollars is 
piaced at his disposal. With this money 
he seeures the best lecture and concert 
talent he ean bring to Houston. The en- 
tertainments run from the end of Sep- 
tember to the first of June. His reports 
are turned in to the city treasury, and 
his vouchers are honored like those of 
any other municipal department. 


CITY APPROVES PLAN. 
The sueeess of the plan has _ been 
proved in a variety of ways. The people 
have given it their heartiest endorse 


ment. Men, tomen and children of every 
class crowd into the Auditorium at three- 
thirty on Sunday afternoons. There is 
first a band coneert by the municipal 
band, an admirable organization sup- 
ported by the city. Its programs cover 
a wide range and include the best classi- 
eal and sacred numbérs, as well as more 
popular selections. After this Mr. Lock- 
hart makes his announcements regarding 
future entertainments, and introduces the 
speaker, or other attraction of the after- 
noon. Among those he has brought to 
Houston have been Jacob Riis, Miss 
Florence Kelly, Charles Zeublin, Frank 
Dixon, Ralph Parlette, Brooks Fletcher, 
Montaville Flowers, Edward P. Elliott, 
Jerome H. Raymond, Strickland Gilli- 
lan, The Boston Musical Company, the 
Chicago Glee Club, the Schumann Quin- 
tette, and many others. 

On ‘‘Anniversary Day,’’ May 4, 1913, 
the first year’s work was reviewed by 
citizens representing the Chamber of 
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Central Christian Church Building, Houston, 





Texas. 
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Commerce, the Houston Real Estate Ex- 
change, the Press Club, the Houston La- 
bor Council, the Social Service Federa- 
tion, Publie Edueation, the religious and 
professional forces of the city, and the 
city government. The representatives of 
these various interests spoke in strong 
commendation of the plan. 


OPPOSITION FROM MINISTERS 


One of the interesting features of this 
entertainment has been the attitude of 
the ministers of Houston toward it. 
While the church membership, the wom- 
en’s clubs, the philanthropic organizations, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the close of the first year’s entertain- 
ments to take over the enterprise into 
their own hands and conduet them upon 
lines differing but slightly from those al- 


ready approved by experience! The 
city government preferred to leave the 
entertainments in Mr. Lockhart’s hands 
without further experimentation. It has 
been unfortunate that the formal atti- 
tude of the ministry has been hostile, but 
this has reflected only upon the minis- 
ters themselves and not seriously even 
upon the churehes, for the religious com- 
munity in Houston is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the work at the Auditorium. 
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A Sunday Afternoon Audience at the 


and other groups indicative of the 
ethical and religious life of the place, 
have been in heartiest accord with the 
plan, the clergy of Houston, with a few 
notable exceptions, have leagued them- 
selves in opposition to it. At first it was 
their plea that it would secularize the 
Lord’s Day. But this has been disproved 
by the fact that much of the material 
offered at the Auditorium, both in the 
way of music and addresses, has been of 
a distinetly religious character. Further- 
more, as a side light upon the real senti- 
ments of these ministers, an offer was 
made by the ministerial association at 


Prayer of a Man 


Almighty God, who hath made 


humble thanks for every blessing. 
bestowed upon us. We are happy in the toil and striving that fill the hours with care. 





Vunicipal Entertainment, Houston, Texas. 


This spring Mr. Lockhart has tried an- 
other experiment which promises to be- 
come a permanent feature of his munici- 
pal work. It is an institute devoted to 
popular instruction on themes closely 
related to ethical and religious life. Prof. 
C. R. Henderson of the Universtiy of 
Chieago and the writer were brought to 
Houston for a week. Each delivered one 
of the Sunday afternoon addresses, and 
then through the intervening week, morn- 
ing and evening sessions were held in the 
banquet room of the Auditorium, and 
half hour addresses were given by each 
of the lecturers twice a day. Prof. Hen- 


Who is Making Money :: 


(407) 7 





derson took for his theme, ‘‘The New 
Social Spirit,’’ discussing on successive 
oceasions ‘‘Child Welfare,’’ ‘‘The Treat- 
ment of Delinquent and _ Defective 
Classes,’’ ‘‘The New Social Outlook for 
Women,’’ ‘‘Municipal Enmployment,’’ 
‘*Prison Reform,’’ and similar themes, 
The Bible lectures dealt with the his- 
tory and significance of prophecy, and 
featured the modern message of the an- 
cient prophets. The attendance at these 
lectures was encouraging and the number 
of ministers and teachers in the audi- 
ences showed that some of the religious 
and most of the educational leaders of 
the South are interested in public arousal 
on such matters of moment. 
A PROSPEROUS CHURCH. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Lock- 
hart draws a munificent salary for his 
public work of this character. In fact, 
he has declined all remuneration of every 
sort and is supported only by the loyal 
cooperation of the First Christian 
Chureh of which he is pastor. His chureh 
work is prospering. He has a fine edifice 
and a loyal congregation. Mission work 
is springing up in the city under his di- 
rection and that of a committee on city 
evangelization. There is room for still an- 
other church of the Disciples in the heart 
of the residence district of Houston, but 
at present Mr. Lockhart hesitates to lead 
in the new enterprise for fear it would 
weaken the mother chureh. His ministry 
is, however, much wider than his own 
church, and he and Mrs. Lockhart are 
welcome figures in the social and philan- 
thropie life of Houston. 

I cannot but feel that Mr. Lockhart 
has gotten hold of an idea in this Muni- 
cipal Entertainment which ought to be 
much more widely utilized. There are 
seores of cities throughout the country 
which ought to be providing for their 
people just such free entertainments as 
Houston is now enjoying. The actual 
economy of such a plan ought to appeal 
to every municipality which is compelled 
to face the question of corrupt amuse- 
ments, lawlessness and vice connected 
with Sunday leisure. As a mere police 
economy it is well worth while, and its 
larger aspects of intellectual, artistic, 
ethical and religious value ought to win 
for it acceptance throughout the land. 


From 
**Men at Work.’’ 


everything that is made and who giveth us richly all things to enjoy, take our 
We rejoice in the gifts and powers of mind and hand that Thou hast 


We are glad of the 


conquest we have been permitted to make over the difficulties that have beset us in the way and thwarted so 


many of our plans. 


We thank Thee that we have known the bitterness of defeat and disappointment as well as the sweet joys of 
overcoming. Forgive us if in our zeal for winning the point we have forgotten the rule of loving kindness and 


pressed an advantage too far. 


Keep me from anything unchristly in my business while moving wholly within 


the law. May I be saved from the taint of greed and the seared conscience of a money-hungry man. Having been 


permitted to gather, teach me how to distribute to the point of self-sacrifice. 


May no selfishness ever enter in 


to shut my heart to the call of others in need, nor any kind of ambition for more dull my sense of duty to 


Thee and my brethren. 


May I learn to give remembering the Lord Jesus, who, though He were rich, yet for 


our sakes became poor that we through His poverty might be rich. May I see the needy world waiting for the open 
hand of consecrated givers and may the vision lead me to the doing of my share. 
May the things I have always keep their proper place in my esteem and never rise to undue importance. 
May I know the joys of spiritual possessions and strive to lay up treasures in heaven. Raise up a Christian gen- 
eration that will be able to measure its debt to Thee and to the world—and may it interpret sin and sorrow 
in terms of the cross of Christ. May no amount of worldly wealth ever rob me of courage needed for personal 
sacrifice and help me so to set my affections on things above that I may not be distracted or over-anxious 
about earthly affairs to my spiritual hurt. 
Blessed Master of men who lived all Thy life without the aid of money and who always served men by 
giving to them Thine own person, teach me how insincere and how spiritually untruthful is my giving of my 


means if there go not with it my heart’s life and prayer. 
offering of personal service and thus prove the reality of the love that goes with all I give. 


Help me then first to give myself in an unreserved 


When at last I see 


Thee as Thou art and know more of the unsearchable depths of Thine heart, may I lay my crown at Thy feet 


and give Thee the praise for all that is worth while in my life on earth and hereafter. Amen. 











For the Conservation of Babies 


A City Engaged in Infant Welfare Work 


ITERALLY, a whol babies, 


nearly 6,000 of them died unneces 
metropolis of 


eity ol 

the great 
Chicago last year. 

riod more than a quarter of a million ba 


sarily in 
In the sate pe 


bies died in the United Staes, but of this 
number, with proper knowledge and 
eare on the part of parents, more than 
75 per cent could have been saved. We 


are shocked at the news of an Iroquois 
toll of 600 lives, our 
message of a Titanic 
disaster with its grim harvest of 1,500 
men and women, and we stand appalled 
at the devastation of Pelee, burying 
whole villages and snuffing 
out of existence more than 
10.000 inhabitants in a 


holocaust with its 
blood chills at the 


single night, but what 
shall we say of ourselves, 
who unmoved, witness the 
folly of a nation which 
wastes its savable child- 
hood, at the rate of over 


200,000 a year? 
Is there no way of put- 


ting a stop to so stupen- 
dous a neglect? Have we 
no publie conscience eap- 
able of being aroused to 
the enormity of our loss? 
Shall we, notwithstanding 
the enlightenment of this 


twentieth century, say that 
no remedy can be found or 
that the price thereof is 
too hard to pay? Will we 


fail, after having found a 
way of conserving our 
forests, our mines, our 
water-power, our national 
scenery and even the eat- 
tle upon a thousand hills, 
will we fail to find a way 
of eonserving the child- 


hood of the nation? 


The city of Chicago is 
in the midst of the great- 
est welfare campaign for 
babies that has thus far 
been launched in _ this 
country. It proposes to 
answer some of the above 
questions. Under the aus 
pices of its Infant Wel- 
fare Society an _ intense 
program of education and 
moral and financial sup- 


port of the work is being 

earried on. In spite of the 

difficulties of the problems to be faced, 
the society is optimistic; and it has every 
reason to be. It expects to save 2,000 
babies under one year of age in Chicago 
this year, and it bases this hope upon 
more than ten years of experience in 
which its workers have become familiar 
with the problem; upon the fact that 
London, in the seven years from 1906 
to 1912 saved 185,000 babies, while New 
York in the same period registered a sav- 
ing of 41,000 babies, thereby reducing in- 
fant mortality from 40.9 to 23.6 per 1,- 


000, while by prenatal instruction to 
mothers the still-born rate underwent 
the marvelous reduction from 48.6 to 
19.6 per 1,000. 

**PROVIDENCE’’ AND INFANT MORTALITY. 


Time was when we dragged our theol- 
into the high death-rate of infants 
and said: ‘‘It is the dispensation of 
Providence.’’ Now we know we were all 


ogy 


wasn’t Providence at 
housing, dirty alleys, 
conditions, irrespon- 
sible fathers, ignorant mothers, a dearth 
of knowledge about baby hygiene, im- 
perfect supervision of the milk supply, 
lax laws regarding sanitation and the 
non-enforecement of such laws as had ac- 
cidentally found their waz onto the 
statute books. All in all, it was a bad 
situation. 


wrong about it. It 
all. It was bad 
vicious industrial 


AN ELABORATE CAMPAIGN. 


It is upon such facts as the foregoing 
that the Chieago workers base _ their 





pel 


Mother and Child, modeled by Lorado Taft for tise Chicago Wel- 


fare Society. 


But what makes the outlook for 
Chieago especially bright is the large 
visioned way in which the leaders have 
organized and planned the entire move- 
ment. <A brief syllabus of their cam- 
paign activities, not to mention the work 
of their thirteen stations conducted in 
the congested district for the instruction 
of mothers, the care and examination of 
infants, and the distribution of modified 
milk, ineludes the following items: 780 
bill-boards, seven by ten feet each, for 
the display of full-sized posters advertis- 
ing last week as ‘‘Baby Week;’’ illumi- 
nated signs; display items and human in- 
terest stories running in all newspapers, 
local, suburban, and foreign; every dairy 
company during last week delivered a 
baby booklet with every bottle of milk, 
requiring 200,000 copies of the pamphlet; 
personal house-to-house canvassers covered 
the entire city within the week, their 
work being both educational and collect- 


hopes. 


ing, and they used $300,000 copies of 
the booklet; all the State Street stores, 


hotels, publie windows, and thousands of 
vehicles carry display ecards or tags ad- 
vertising the campaign; the street ears 
will carry 4,000 advertising cards; the 
elevated railroads are carrying for one 
month 2,000 cards in their ears and post- 
ers on the station platforms; every 
theater program contains a subseription 
coupon, every moving-picture house in 
the city will run a 1,000-foot film of in- 
fant welfare work; every express office 
in the city is a depository for money or 
goods donated to the Infant Welfare So- 
ciety; hundreds of pastors 
preached on infant welfare 
work on April 19; hotels 
accepted receptacles for 
receiving subscriptions 
from transients; medical 
societies are codperating 
by furnishing data and sta- 
tisties; a lecture bureau 
has been established to 
provide speakers for local 
organizations wishing to 
use their services; baby 
welfare societies in other 
cities loaned lantern slides 
and exhibit material; 
newspaper men have been 
called upon for service in 
furnishing copy for stories 
and advertising, leading 
Chieago business men in 
the several lines indicated 
are serving upon the com- 
mittee on paper, printing, 
engraving, advertising, 
ete.; and the canvassing 
committee has secured the 
volunteer services of 2,000 
vanvassers for the resi- 
dential sections of the city, 
while the canvass of the 
commercial district will be 


carried through by an 
army of 1,000 business 
men. 

THE BABY IS KING. 


‘*Baby Week’’ goes down 
in history as the greatest 
advertising week in the 
annals of the city. It will 
mean a square deal for the 
babies. All the immense 
amount of work and ex- 


pense involved in_ the 
above campaign is gratuitous. Paper, 
printing, advertising, bill-boards, car 


space, express service—all is being do- 
nated so that 100 per cent of all sub- 
scriptions can be applied directly to sav- 
ing the babies. In honor of ‘‘ Baby Week,”’ 
Lorado Taft has designed a_ beautiful 
model of mother and child, an imprint of 
which is used on all the campaign litera- 
ture, theater programs, tags, letters, ad- 
vertisements and posters. Across State 
and Madison Sts., hangs a huge electric 
lighted sign, with a copy of this striking 
picture, and at the bottom are figures 
showing the amount collected each day 
for the welfare work. Through such ac- 
tivity of infant welfare societies we are 
entering a new era of social construc- 
tion; we are establishing a new kingdom 
—the kingdom of childhood—and in that 
kingdom, to which strong men and wom- 
en are devoting their time and strength, 
the Baby is King! 
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was a time in the life of 
when he did not get much 


HERE 
Jeremiah 
outdoor exercise. He was board- 
ing at the home of Mr. Ahikim, and 
whenever he got outside the garden gate 
there was danger that some one would 


throw a brick at him. But there were in- 
tervals in which he found it safe to ven- 
ture abroad between Sundays, and now 
and then he picked up themes for his ser- 
mons in a rather interesting way. 

He paid a visit to the pottery which 
was located near at hand. He had a gen- 
eral notion how earthen vessels were 
made, but had had no occasion to notice it 
particularly; but whether Mrs. Ahikim 
wanted him to go down and buy her a 
bowl, or whether he was out for a walk 
and stopped in as he went by, he felf 
that God had guided him there. 

THE CRAFTSMAN AT HIS WORK. 


He stood and watched the potter at 
his work, and he viewed it with that in- 
terest which every earnest craftsman 
feels in seeing another man do his job 
and do it well. I like to see a farmer, a 
sailor, a blacksmith, a photographer, a 
printer, at his task, doing it not merely 
well, but with that skill and dexterity 
which betoken entire mastery of the art. 
The more I try some of these tasks the 
more confident I feel that I was called 
to preach. However, I have once or 
twice dipped my fingers in the wet clay, 
and have turned the potter’s wheel, and 
oftener I have stood, as Jeremiah did, 
and watched a real potter do it well. A 
few years ago I was at Oberammergau, 
and I slept in the home of Anton Lang, 
who plays the part of the Christ. He is 
a potter, and I watched him at his 
work, as Jeremiah watched the potter in 
Jerusalem. 

The potter’s wheel is one of the oldest 
pieces of machinery ever invented by 
man. Very nearly all ancient nations 
employed it. It was simple; a mere 
wooden wheel, fixed on a pivot and 
turned by one hand. With the other 
hand one shaped the lump of clay into 
some kind of a dish or water-pot. Ihe 
size of the vessel depended upon the 
size of the lump of clay, but beyond this, 
everything depended upon the skill and 
will of the potter; whether it was a flat 
basin or a flaring vase or a tapering jar 
depended upon his desire and craftman- 
ship who with his thumb on the inside 
and his first finger on the outside, gauged 
the thickness of the elay between and 
gradually shaped the lines of the vessel 
which he planned to make. 

CLAY BENEATH THE POTTER’S HAND. 

The potter’s wheel now turns by ma- 
chinery, but the principle is the same. 
Barring a few improvements, which 
mostly count for speed rather than for 
any inherent change in the operation, the 
potter’s wheel today is the same that it 
was in Jeremiah’s day, and it is fas- 
einating to stand as the prophet stood 
and watch the lump of clay beneath the 
potter’s hand take on lines that fit the 
vessel for its intended use. 

Yet Jeremiah noticed that the potter 
did not invariably sueceed in his first 
lump. Sometimes his own skill failed to 
keep pace with his ambition. Sometimes 
there was something wrong in the tem- 
per of the clay. The vessel would be 
shaped as if to make of it a beautiful 
vase, and right at the top some fault 


“The Potter and the Clay” 


Jeremiah Learns a Lesson on the Purpose of Life While Watching a Potter at His Wheel. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


wuuiu be apparent Lual spuiled it lur its 
Was UiLlerested in 
the potler would 


duce propel 
Watching Lu see Wial 
uv. lie did bul Liuruw tue vessel away. 
fie made some*ung oul of it. He cut it 
uff below the delect, and shaped it tor 
ulluity instead of for beauty. It was no 
longer fit tor the parlor, but there was a 
place tor it in the kitchen. The iabor 


pus pyec. 


which he had spent upon it was nol 
wholly wasted. ‘*He made it anvther 
vessel,’”’ 


THE UNSEEN POWER. 

The emphasis is on the ‘‘it.’’ We 
might have expected the text to say, 
‘*He made another vessel.’’ He might 
have thrown the whole lump back, wet 
it, and placed it again on the wheel, to 
make a vessel completely new. But the 
marred vessel he counted worth saving. 

There is an element of hopelesseness 1n 
a text like this. Round and round goes 
the potter’s wheel and men are but clay 
upon it, whirled and forced into shapes 
they dimly understand while the wheel 
of life is turned by an Unseen Power. It 
is the perpetual ery of those who rebel 
against life that we are but clay, and do 
not know our Potter; that we are made 
or marred by grim fate and circuw- 
stance. What is life but a machine? 
What are we but material for some pur- 
pose which we do not know? Is not 
birth a misfortune? Is not life a trag- 
edy? What is the meaning and purpose 
of it all? It seems to us abritrary and re- 
lentless. 

But this is not the whole lesson of the 
parable nor of life. The clay itself had 
value in the sight of the Potter, and the 
badly formed vase was still good for 
something. It is not quite so arbitrary 
as it seems. The Potter has an eye for 
everything of use and beauty that can 
be made out of each particular life. 

Our lives are marred, all of them. 
They are marred by our sorrows and 
pains. They are marred by infirmities 
which we inherit. They are marred by 
what we count misfortunes which we 
undergo, or physical weaknesses, on in- 
tellectual handicaps. 


REMADE LIVES. 


Our lives are marred by our fellow- 
men; by the betrayal of our trust; by 
the harsh, fierce, wicked injuries, *n- 
flicted upon us by others. 

Our lives are marred by our own sel- 
fish, wilful limitations. What small, 
unworthy vessels we make of ourselves! 
How we ruin our own interests, reduc- 
ing our own capacity for holding large 
purposes, and cherishing fine ideals! 

Now the interesting thing of it is, that 
notwithstanding all this marring of our 
lives, we are precious in the sight of 
God. He still finds ways of doing some- 
thing with us. If he eannot do with 
us all that his perfect goodness would 
seek to do, he will do the best he ean 
with our human weakness. ‘‘He know- 
eth our frame. He remembereth that 
we are dust.’’ 

How many are the lives re-made! How 
many of those who fail begin again and 
finally sueceed! Let us not complain 


against the wheel, but seek to provide 
better clay! Let us not ery out against 
fate, but trust a kind Providence that 
will shape our lives for good! Let us rot 
resent it that the vessel of our hope is 
so small! Let us fill it to the brim with 


the best ambitious of which we are capa- 
ble! 
BETTERED BY MARRING. 


The text might seem to imply that the 
secondary use of our lives wa? less im- 
portant than the original one. This is 
not true. Sometimes the uses after 
marring are greater than before. Jacob, 
after his denial, was made a better man 
Sometimes our very faults teach us les- 
sons, and the very wrath of man is 
caused to praise God. 





THE BIBLE IN THE SOUTH. 


Devotion to the Bible has made the 
‘*Old Dominion’’ (Virginia) a cradle of 
liberty and the ‘‘home of more illustri- 
ous men than any like body of land in 
the New World,’’ Secretary Daniels de- 
clared in addressing the Centennial of 
the Virginia Bible Society. ‘‘In cot- 
tage and in colonial home,’’ the secre- 
tary said, ‘‘the Bible was the book and 
gives an insight as to how character was 
made in old Virginia, and this was the 
source and inspiration of tha staying 
and sturdy qualities that have enabled 
.Virginia to give so many useful lives to 
the country.’’ Mr. Daniels said the 
world has held an incorrect impression 
of the spirit of the South prior to the 


Civil War, and that there ‘‘ persists 
the fiction that Puritan New England 


was more God-fearing and more scrupu- 
lous in the old-fashioned observance of 
the Sabbath than the people of Virginia 
and North Carolina.’’ The _ current 
slogan, ‘‘back to the farm,’’ said the 
secretary, should have its counterpart 
in ‘‘back to the Bible’’ in present day 
religious life. 
BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN CHINA. 
The American Bible Society has _ re- 
cently issued a cireular giving facts as 
to the work it is doing in China. It* 
has been distributing Bibles in China 
for one hundred yeurs. Its work be- 
gan with the printing of Morrison’s 
translation of the New Testament in 
1814. Since that time the society has 
distributed 35,000 volumes of Seripture. 
The first translations were in classical 
Chinese, which is understood. by the edu- 
cated only. The New Testament was 


translated into Mandarin, which is the 
court language and is understood by 


three-fourths of the people, in 1872, and 
the Old Testament into the same lan- 
guage in 1874. In 1912 a new edition 
of the whole Bible was formed by com- 
bining the Mandarin Old Testament 
and New Testament, but a committee 
is at work on a new Mandarin transla- 
tion which will be completed in three 
years. 


DR. GRENFELL HONORED. 

In the new Grenfell Fishermen’s In- 
stitute in St. Johns, Newfoundland, a 
tablet has been recently unveiled, in- 
scribed as follows: ‘‘Thiq house was 
built for the welfare of seaman by the 
built for the welfare of seamen by the 
united by the Christian work of Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, missionary on the coast of 
Newfoundland and _ Labrador.’’ Dr. 
Grenfell has been twenty-two years in 
Labrador, and among the results of his 
work are included five hospitals, beside 
mission schools and orphanages. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A Hymn-Book of a New Sort 


PUBLISHERS BRING OUT 


A COLLECTION OF HYMNS 


THAT ALL MAY SING—JEW, GENTILE, PROTES- 
TANT, CATHOLIC—SOCIAL SERVICE IDEALS 
EMPHASIZED. 


A leading publishing house is to bring 
out a new hymnal. The book is to con- 
tain the Aundred hymns which were as- 

by The Survey in its New 
issue. This collection, says the 
‘fan attempt to hearts 
topping, organs pealing 
congregations of men and 
women singing out the social faith that 
in them.’’ It was intended to bring 
together hymns that the Jew, Gentile, 
Protestant and Catholic could to- 
gether with equal fervor. Twelve jurors 


sembled 
Year’s 

Survey, 
beating, 
and whole 


1s set 


toes 


is 


sing 


were chosen: three organists, three 
writers, the editor of one of the recent 
| y mnals, five college professors, the 


| settlement 


head of a 
workers, and a college president. 


musical settlement, 


There are thirty-five ‘‘Hymns of 
Aspiration and Faith.’’ The opening se- 
lection is one written only last year 
by W. Russel Bowing, beginning: 

Splendor of the thoughts of God 
For the life of men, 

Visions of the saints and seers 
Burn for us again! 

From the night of ancient wrongs 
Wake our eves to see 

Dawning in, the skies the day 
(Giod shall bring to be. 

In this first division are the names 


Richard Watson Gilder, 


ol Addison, 


Charles Kingsley, Whittier, Washington 
Gladden and Wentworth Higginson. Dr. 
North’s eclassie is in this division: 
Vhere cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the eries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O, Son of Man. 
In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadow’d thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of green, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears 
The following is the closing stanza 
of a hymn by Frederick L. Hosmer sung 
io the tune of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republie: 
Lead on, © eross of martyr faith, with thee 
m victory 
Shine forth, O stars and reddening dawn, 


the full day yet shall be; 
On earth His ‘kingdom cometh, and with joy 
eves shall 
God 


our SEC . 


Our marching on. 


18 


fifteen ‘‘Hymns of Liberty 
the names of 
and a num 

The third 


Peace.”’ 


There are 


and Justice’’ in whieh are 
Milton, Lowell, 
of the 
division has 


Of 


Tennyson 


ber newer singers. 
‘*Hymns_ to 


the re 


Six 
Confliet*’ are 
seventeen. Here come the names of 
Henry Van Dyke, Gladden, Whittier, 


Longfellow, Maltbie Babeock and Kings 


‘Labor and 


lev One of the hymns, by Georvze E. 
Day, written this year, begins: 
© Master of the callous hanu, 


The workshop and the bench and plane, 


We know that Thou canst understand 

Our hopes, our labors and our pain! 
We see the drops of honest toil 

With whieh Thy hardy face was wet 
And in Thy beauty loving eye 

The eraftsman’s kindling pleasure glow 
lo see the finished work put by, 

The joy that patient workmen know; 
We answer gladly to Thy eall, 

©, Master Workman of us all 

There are seventeen ‘‘Hymns ol 


taken from Swinburne, 


Brotherhood,’’ 


Faber, Markham, but mostly from the 
minor singers who are bursting into 
song to herald the new age. We take 


a stanza from Markham: 

Come, clear the way, then clear the way! 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path: 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in leroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 
Make way for brotlierhood 

for man. 


make way 


When I consider life and its few years— 
\ wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
{ call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 


\ rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do 
beat ; 
The burst of music down an _ unlistening 
street, 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 


Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the 
sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed 


to weep: 
Homer his sight; David his little lad! 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
UPHILL. 
Does the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long 
day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 
But is there for the night a resting place? 
{ roof for when the slow, dark hours be- 
gin. 


May not the darkness hide it from my face? 


You cannot miss that inn. 
Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in 
sight ? 
They will not keep you waiting at the 
door. 
Shall | find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
AT THE ROAD’S END. 
“Though the day be ever so long, 
It ringeth at length to evensong, 
And the weary worker goes to his rest, 
With words of peace and pardon blest. 
Though the path be never so steep, 
And rough to walk on and hard to keep, 
It will lead, when the weary road is trod, 
To the Gates of Pearl—the City of God.” 
IS HE A DISCIPLE? 
EpiroR THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
I am enclosing $1.50 to renew my sub 


scription to the Christian Century, we would 


not want to try to get along without the 
Century. My wife and [, both, read it 
through every week. 


We have not found many Disciples in this 


pant of the Canadian West. I came here a 
vear ago to do evangelistic work, but the 
plans which I had at the time did not m» 
ture Besides I found the country about 
here shepherdless. I was besought “by peo 
ple of all denominations to remain with 
them. There were organizations of Presby 
terians and Methodists, but neither was 
able to support a regular minister. I was 


asked by the Presbyterians of Spring Lake 








April 30, 1914 


and Fiske to preach for them. Working with 
them I found a family or two of Disciples, 
some Baptists, Church of England ( Episeo- 
palian) and others. I realized that under 
the present conditions it would be folly to 
try to organize a church of our own. Our 
people were too few, and besides we are al- 
most unknown to the great mass of Cana- 
dians. They are not sure of us yet. They 
imagine that we are something to be taken 
warily. When we tell them we are the 
standard bearers of Christian Union, they 
are ready to give us a chance. The Canadiang 
are experimenting in church union and the 
term is fast coming to be the pet in re- 
ligious circles of the West. 

The call of the Canadian West has been 
ringing in my heart for some years. I felt 
that I belonged to Canada, and that my own 
Canadian West needed 


me more than any 
where else. That scene enacted between 
that heroic woman of Alberta, Mrs. Bogges 


and our beloved Princess Long, at the To- 
peka convention, I have never been able to 
wipe out. 

I came to Fiske where I had some friends, 
I felt that I was needed here and I have 
never sought any other field. 

I took charge of these two fields that | 
have mentioned. Both organizations are now 
really union organizations. During the first 
six months the Methodists of both places 
held aloof from the union. Last April the 
Methodists of Fiske suggested that a union 
meeting of all church members be called. At 
this meeting it was decided to unite forees 
and ask me to become their pastor. The ex- 
periment was to continue for six months. At 
the end of that time I was again asked to 
continue pastor, and the union arraify- 
ment to continue. The Methodists at Spring 
Lake are likely to unite with the others in 
the springtime. During the summer a Pres- 
byterian student supplied that place. A few 
weeks ago they again asked me to take up 
the work, which I did. It makes it a very 
long drive from my home. It is sixteen miles 
away. Fiske is ten miles and Spring Lake, six 
miles farther. The two fields together hardly 
pay a living salary. In order to make it 
possible IT took up a homestead. That does 
not help much yet, but in three years we 
can prove up and have that back of us. So 
we are fighting it through, for that is what 
it really means. 

I noticed in the last Year Book, which was 
published shortly after my coming to Canada, 
that I was listed among those “not in the 
regular ministry.” But I landed in the coun- 


as 


try Sunday morning and preached Sunday 
night. I preached the two following Sundays 


and with the exception of two Sundays since, 
I believe, I have not failed to preach either 
once or twice each Sunday. During the win- 
ter I drove six miles and back and missed only 
one Sunday when I had the grip. Time and 
again I drove to my appointment when the 
thermometer registered anywhere from 3% 
to 45 degrees below zero. All summer I had 
a twenty mile tramp, ten miles each way, 
each Sunday unless I was fortunate enough 
to secure a neighbor’s horse. This winter, 
with the two appointments, I will have 4 
drive of thirty-two miles each week. 

Am I in the regular ministry of the Dis- 
ciples, do you think, or must I call out 
the few Disciples from the others and or- 
ganize and preach to them in order to be 
a regular? So far I have not been able to 
dig up any conscientious scruples in regard 
to my attitude. * In fact we all seem to be 
enjoying ourselves too well to question our 
orthodoxy. Well, not all. One good lady 
says she hopes to see union and prays daily 
for it, but hopes when it does come we Will 
all be Methodists. She is living her life apart. 

Fiske,“ Sask. H. H. Ree. 


All the year books in the world could 
not rob this man of his right to be called a 
minister in the Disciples of Christ. He 18 
doing precisely what Thomas Campbell or 
ganized the Christian Association in wester 
Pennsylvania to do. and what the Brush Run 
Church was organized to do. Let us hope that 
the denominationalizing influence that entered 
so early into the Elder Campbell's move 
ment may not enter into this happy fellow- 
ship on the Canadian frontier—THE Eprto® 
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/ MODERN WOMANHOO 


Conducted by sce so 
Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison 











What Women are Doing 


Nearly four hundred women applied 
for patents in England during the last 
year. 

A bill providing for women judges in 
the children’s court has been introduced 
in the New York Legislature. 


Mile. Helen Caragioni, a Roumanian 
virl, declares that she will fly aeross the 
Atlantic Ocean during the precert year. 


Mrs. Lydia C. Barnes voted ‘‘dry’’ at 
the election held in Lockport, Ill., April 
7. But she had to live to be one hundred 
years old to do it. 


Governor Major of Missouri appoints 
Mrs. John C. Boyd, of Salem, Mo., treas- 
urer of Dent County, to succeed her hus- 
band, who recently. died. 


A Moslem woman has ‘en appointed 
by the Turkish minister of publie instrue- 
tion to be head instructor of gymnastics 
in a ‘*Sultanian’’ school. 


Miss Helen Cudahy, youngest daughter 
of Patrick Cudahy, the wealthy packer, 
has entered a Boston hospital as a stu- 
dent in the sehool for trained nurses. 


Queen Eleanor, of Bulgaria, wiile in 
the United States will study hospitals, a 
subject to which the war eave a dreadful 
importance in her country. She main- 
tains three private hospitals. 


Four thousand members of Chicago 
women’s clubs are preparing for the 
twelfth biennial convention of the (en- 


eral Federation of Woman’s Clubs to be 
held in Chieago next June. There will pe 
3,471 delegates to the convention. 


Miss Mary E. Miller, forty-eight, law- 
yer and active suffragist, died in Chicago 
recently. Miss Miller had just received 
a fee of $35,000 in a ease before the su- 
preme court, said to be the largest ever 
paid to a woman lawyer. She was born 
in Miehigan. 


Queen Liliuokalani, ex-ruler of Hawaii, 
recently re-entered her old-time palace, 
now the capital of the territory, for the 
first time since her dethronement. ‘The 
Queen is said to have remarked, with 
tears in her eyes, that she rejoiced in the 
present prosperity of her former king- 
dom. 


The first woman’s ehureh in England, 
the Chureh of the New Ideal, was opeued 
at Wallasey, London, recently. A large 
congregation attended at each service, 
one of which was confined to women. 
The chureh is officered entirely by wom- 
en. Rev. Hetty Baker, of Plymouth, 
preached at each service. 


Canada’s first woman judge is Mrs. R. 
R. Jamison of Calgary, who has lately 
been appointed to deal with cases in the 
Juvenile court. Calgary has three women 
on its city planning commission, two on 
the night school board (for technical edu- 
cation) and a woman school trustee, who 
ran ahead of all the other candidates. A 
police woman is to be appointed as soon 
as a suitable person is found. 


Women thronged the city hall in Ke- 
Wis., April 14, when Mrs. Beatrice 
Ives Welles, the first 
ever named to an 


hosiia, 
Kenosha woman 
elective office in the 


city, was inaugurated as school commis- 
sioner. She was elected by the largest 
majority ever given any candidate on the 
school ticket. Mrs. Welles came to Ke- 
nosha from Chicago ten years ago. She 
is a member of the Kenosha Equal Suf- 
frage League and has been active in the 
suffrage fight in the state. 


A large appropriation—$165,000  in- 
stead of only $25,000—for the children’s 
bureau has been voted by Congress. The 
increased amount will enable the bureau, 
under the direction of its chief, Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, to carry on a greatly 
enlarged work. Among the undertakings 
will be an investigation into questions re- 
lating to the prevention of infant mor- 
tality and dangerous occupations of chil- 
dren. Part of the government money 
given to the children’s bureau will be 
saved by the wiping out of the mileage 
allowance, or graft, as it is sometimes 
called. Senators and representatives have 
been allowed 20 cents a mile to and from 
Washington, at an estimated cost to the 
people of $200,000 a year, but the house 
committee on appropriations recom- 
mended that only actual traveling ex- 
penses for each member and dependents 
be allowed, which would mean the saving 
of half the sum last named. 


NEW DECALOGUE FOR PARENTS. 

Mary M. Bartelme, judge of the girls’ 
court of Chicago, declares the three ‘‘pa- 
rental disgraces’’ as being indifference, 
overindulgence and overseverity. There- 
fore, for parents in general, and particu- 
larly for parents: who exemplify one ox 
all of these ‘‘disgraces’’ in the rearing of 
their children, she has set forth a new dec- 
alogue. Its provisions have been thus 
briefly summarized: 

1. Make the children wash the dishes, 
clean windows, sweep, serub, make beds 
and do ordinary housework. Hard work 
will make them strong. 

2. Open your homes to young men or 
boy friends of your daughters, and to the 
girl friends of your sons. 

3. Coax your children’s confidences. 
The girl who confides in her parents is 
searcely liable to go wrong. Neither is 
the boy. No girl goes wrong unless some 
boy goes with her. 

4. Take an interest in your children. 
Don’t be the indifferent parent who 
doesn’t know what the children are do- 
ing. 

5. Don’t be a greedy parent. The 
child who goes to work on a falsified 
age certificate very frequently turns out 
to be a thief. He starts his business life 
on a very foundation of dishonesty. 

6. Don’t let your girls go unescorted 
to summer parks, to skating rinks or to 
theaters. 

7. Keep your girls pleasantly employed 
in the home. Lack of useful occupation 
often drives a girl to harmful pastimes. 

8. Don’t let your home be, as are so 
many modern homes, mere places for the 
children to room, get their meals and turn 
in orders for new dresses, new suits and 
luxuries. 

9. Help to get more police women. 
Aid in teaching the men who trap young 
girls to be afraid of the star on a wom- 
an’s breast. 

10. Help spread the English language 











among foreigners, and so protect the for- 
eign girls in our midst. Urge the forma- 
tion of legal employment bureaus, so that 
girls can be placed in good places with 
decent wages and their environment in- 
spected. 


CEYLON CHRISTIANS CONSE- 
CRATED. 

An exchange reports that, while visit- 
ing a college in Ceylon a few months ago, 
Dr. John R. Mott found a band of stu- 
dents so poor that sixteen of them occu- 
pied one room. Near the building was 
a banana plantation to the cultivation of 
which these youths devoted all their 
spare time. 

‘*What do you boys do with the money 
that you earn from this fruit enter- 
prise ?’’ inquired Dr. Mott. 

For answer, they took him to the beach 
and pointed to an island far out at sea. 

‘Two years ago,’’ they explained, ‘‘ we 
sent one of our graduates there. He 
started a school, which has since devel- 
oped into a church. We are going to 
send him to another island this year.’’ 

They also said that they required the 
cook to lay aside every tenth handful of 
rice, which they sell in order to have 
Christ preached a little more widely. 


EVA BOOTH’S POLICEMAN. 

‘*You are under arrest! You are dis- 
turbing the peace!’’ snarled a policeman, 
breaking off her first publie prayer in the 
streets of London. She was still in her 
early ‘teens, a slight slip of a girl with 
no means of resistance, and as the bully- 
ing officer tightened his grip on her arm, 
she was dragged shrinkingly with him. 

But the action aroused the sympathies 
of the rough crowd as a lighted mateh 
fires a key to gunpowder. In an instant 
the policeman and his prisoner were sur- 
rounded, and before the officer could 
raise his voice he was beaten to the pave- 
ment under a shower of fists. 

It was the girl prisoner who, forgetting 
his rough grip and the cell to which he 
would have dragged her, appealed to the 
throng in his defense. When the crowd 
finally retreated, the policeman was 
groaning with two broken legs and a 
mass of bruises from head to foot. 

For weeks the little girl in the big 
Army bonnet paid faithful visits to the 
helpless man in the hospital, and when he 
was released a warmer friend Eva Booth 
and her eause could not have found in 
all England. To this day she receives 
letters in a rough, sprawling hand, signed 
simply, ‘‘Your policeman.’’—Hugh C. 
Weir, in The World Today. 


BARNACLES. 
My soul is sailing through the sea, 
But the Past is heavy and hindereth me. 
The Past hath crusted and cumbrous shells 
That hold the flesh of cold sea smell about 
my soul. 


The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
Each barnacle clingeth and worketh dole 
° - - mm 

And hindereth me from sailing! 


Old Past, let go and drop i’ the sea 
Till fathomless waters cover thee! 
For I am living and thou art dead; 


Thou drawest back, I strive ahead the day 

to find. : 

Thy shells unbind! Night comes 

I needs must hurry with the wind 
And trim me best for sailing. 


behind 


—Sidney Lanier. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PRESIDENT AND MEXICO. 


R. BRYAN and the President have the sympathy and 
M support of every devotee of the Peace ideal in their 
determination to exhaust the last resource for peace- 
able adjustment of our trouble with Mexico before asking 
Congress to declare war. War—technical, acknowledged, irre- 
vocable war—may come, may indeed be upon us when these 
words are read. But the President's policy of discriminating 
between the people of Mexico and the Huerta government puts 
the United States in the position of doing international police 
duty in Mexico, a duty that would probably be performed by a 
concert of the Powers were it not for the Monroe Doctrine. 

The President is unwilling to declare war against Mexico. 
But he is not unwilling to use the armed forces of the United 
States to run down a murderer and bandit who has gotten 
hold of the reins of power and has heaped indignities upon 
the United States. 

The Peace ideal is not being set back by the doing of this 
international police duty. All our dreams of disarmament 
have left a place for an international police force to patrol the 
eoasts of all nations and deal with rogues and usurpers as 
President Wilson is now dealing with Huerta and his 
followers. 

Even if, through distrust of the benevolent purposes of the 
United States, the hostile Mexican factions unite against us, 
and the necessity is thrust upon us of invading and investing 
and finally subduing the whole country, history will approve 
the President’s course in initiating his campaign on the prinei- 
ple of reprisal rather than war. , 

Meantime every patriot hopes that the President’s aetion 
from this time forward will be prompt and vigorous and de- 
cisive. If we must fight, let it be fast and hard. 

And may God soon bring us to peace again! 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. 


DEVOUT and reverent Christian man brought a con- 
A versation on religion to a shocking conclusion the other 

day by declaring impatiently, but of course  face- 
tiously, that the best thing that could happen to religion 
would be to suppress the Bible! There is so much confusion 
about the Bible, so many sects are built upon this and upon 
that interpretation of the Bible, so many silly doctrines alleged 
to be taught by the Bible engross the people’s minds that it 
is no wonder one sometimes falls into a mood when it seems 
that the error of which the book of God is the oceasion bulks 
larger than the truth it reveals. 

It is important to eall attention again and again to the fact 
that neither Christianity nor true Christian unity are ‘‘ based 
upon’’ the Bible, but that they underlie the Bible. A writer 
in the Christian Union Quarterly, an Episcopalian, states this 
so clearly that his words deserve to be pondered. He says: 


Most people think of the Church as founded on the Bible. As a 
matter of fact, the Church which our Lord established was actively 
at work for more than twenty years before one lime of the New 
Testament was written. Before the New Testament was finished she 
had been at work for fifty years, and had gathered a great flock of 
the faithful out of the world. Three hundred years had passed be- 
fore the Church decided, out of many writings, claiming to be in- 
spired, what books should make up the New Testament. ° 
The sad delusion and historical error of supposing that the Church is 
built on the Scriptures is the root and causg of all the divisions and 
sects that have sprung up and wrecked the faith of multitudes, and 
divided the Christian world into many denominations. All the re- 
cent denominations, the oldest of which is not more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years old, have been founded on the modern notion 
that any one can set up a Church, based on some text or some view 
of the Bible. We churchmen rejoice that our Church, the Church of 
the apostles, the Church of history, does not rest upor the Bible, but 
that the Bible rests upon the Church. The Church is a divine insti- 
tution, born on the day of Pentecost. long before a line of the New 
Testament was written. The New Testament is the work of the 
apostolic Church. The Church is the depository of the faith once for 
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all delivered to the saints, and enshrined in the word of Cod. The 
Bible proves the doctrines of the Church, and bears witness to th 
practice of the Church. 

Those engaged in the restoration of primitive Christianity 
would do well to remind ourselves of the indisputable tact 
here set forth and take its obvious lesson seriously to heart. 
The pastors who frankly make clear to their people the ‘ruth 
concerning the origin and true place of the Bible suffer little 
loss to those many modern cults and sects which base their 
claims upon the alleged teaching of some text of Scripture. 


PLAY BALL! 


HE base ball season is open. We are glad of it. It is a 
T great game, and one worthy of a great nation. It is a 
clean, wholesome game. There is a minimum of gam- 
bling connected with it, and the men in it must be temperate 
and clean. Every now and then some man who has been a 
good ball player becomes a minister, and finds it not at all 
to his disadvantage to have cultivated hand and eye and mus- 
cles of leg and arm in that good sport. It is a game that takes 
the whole population out of doors. It is a game that encour- 
ages the American citizen to take off his coat, sit on the bleach- 
ers in the open air, drink a bottle of non-alcoholic pop, and 
shout himself hoarse. It is a game that utilizes vacant lots for 
small boys’ benefit. It encourages them to cultivate many ot 
the manly virtues, and some that are distinctly heroic. May 
no other game ever usurp the foremost place which base ball 
has won in the American heart. Play ball! 


A MATTER OF PROPORTION. 


N A RECENT one-volume encyclopedia two pages are given 
to ‘*London’’ and four lines to the topie ‘‘hell.’’ On 
what basis this proportion was adjusted we may 

not be quite sure. It was a matter of frequent comment in 
the older systems of theology that the chapters on ‘‘heaven’’ 
were short and the chapters on ‘‘eternal life’’ were very long. 
The proportion would almost certainly be the reverse in any 
modern treatise. The question of proportion is one of con- 
stant difficulty and affects not only editors of books of refer- 
ence but editors of every other kind, and other people as well. 
Only a very few of our life questions deal with definite choices 
between something unqualifiedly right and something else 
unqualifiedly wrong. The rest are in good part questions of 
proportion 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


F THERE is any contest between science and religion, it is 
not the question whether the plagues of Egypt admit of a 
natural explanation, nor whether Jonah was swallowed by 

the whale, nor whether Joshua’s prayer could have stopped the 
revolution of the earth without uprooting the trees and engulf- 
ing the earth in a tidal wave of oceans rushing forward at a 
rate of a thousand miles an hour. Those questions are reminis- 
cent of a past long gone. The real question between science 
and religion is how the race can be improved so Jong as we 
build so many hospitals and asylums. Science says the strug- 
gle for existence must go on that there may be an elimination 
of the unfit. Religion says that the strong must bear the bur- 
den of the weak. Here is the burden of the tax-payer, and 
the burden of the sociologist. England finds it hard to secure 
men tall enough and vigorous enough for her army, and sees 
with apprehension the decrease of native-born seamen in her 
merchant marine. Must we kill our criminals, and smother 
our insane, to keep the taint from corrupting the blood of the 
next generations? Or is there a way to substitute for the harsh 
but beneficent processes of the struggle for existence the law 
of Christian kindness? This is the real issue. 
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SUNDAY EVENING CLUBS. 

OR several years in this city there has been an organiza- 
tion known as ‘‘The Sunday Evening Club,’’ holding 
regular meetings in Orchestra Hall. For the most part 

it has codperated with the University in securing notable 
speakers for its platform. The University preachers have 
usually appeared at night in Orchestra Hall. During the past 
winter, however, several organizations of a similar sort have 
taken form in the city. The ‘‘West Side Sunday Night Club”’ 
has been running successfully for two months at the Third 
Presbyterian Chureh, with a neighborhood constituency. 
The ‘‘North Shore Sunday Evening Club’’ has just been or- 
ganized at the North Shore Congregational Church. 
~ On the South Side something of a similar character has been 
under way at the South Park Avenue Methodist Chureh, and 
it is understood that the churches in Evanston are to begin 
a like enterprise, either in May or in the early autumn. This 
is a significant movement. There is no reason why a group of 
churches should not unite in such a neighborhood plan. There 
is manifold value in the scheme. It is economical from almost 
every point of view. It brings the people together in a man- 
ner that must prophesy closer unity. It proves to the non- 
chureh-going people a far more attractive and convincing place 
of worship than any of the churches can offer singlehanded. 
Why should not such a plan be tried in smaller cities, where 
the chureh-going people could assemble in a single place of 
worship under far more inspiring conditions than they are 
accustomed to find in an evening service, and with results more 
helpful to the entire community? 


THE GREAT DAY OF THE LORD. 

HE great day of the Lord is at hand for the saloon. The 
time is in sight when nearly all our nation will be under 
prohibition law. The gains are constant and con- 

tinuous. The men whose business depends on the sale of liquor 
are disconsolate. Righteousness is gaining. Temperance is ex- 
tending the area of its influence. And judgment to come is at 
hand for those who traffic in the bodies and souls of their fel- 
low-men. The fight will require many years of continuous 
effort. Not yet can we lay our armor down. But the great day 
of the Lord is at hand so far as the saloon 1s concerned. 


UNSCRAMBLING BAPTIST EXEGESIS. 

F DISCIPLES of the present generation are sometimes 

| inclined to eriticize the fathers for their seemingly con- 

tentious attitude toward their Baptist brethren, it would 
soften their judgment a good bit to read the discussion now 
going on in Baptist newspapers on the subject of so-called 
**open-membership. ’’ 

They would have more sympathy with the fathers. 

We speak in no unkindness when we say that the Baptist 
way of handling passages of Serfpture that deal with baptism 
comes about as near inducing exasperation as Pastor Russell’s 
or Mrs. Eddy’s way of handling certain other passages. Bap- 
tists, of course, share with Diseiple fathers the erude notion 
that baptism in the New Testament is immersion in water, and 
in their attempts to avoid the doctrine of ‘‘water salvation”’ 
they have aeceustomed themselves to play fast and loose with 
the plain statements of the Seripture. Disciples, on the other 
hand, long ago formed the habit of looking at these Scriptures 
unflinchingly. Their thinking is as clear as daylight on the 
design of baptism, the place to be given to it in Christian ex- 
perience. 

When our Lord says: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved,’’? and when Peter says, ‘‘Repent and be bap- 
tized . . . for the remission of your sins,’’ and when 
Ananias says to Saul, ‘‘ Arise and be baptized and wash away 
thy sins,’’ the Diseiple mind cannot do otherwise than infer 
that baptism has something to do with salvation, that its place 
is among the faetors that condition salvation. 

The very different habit of the Baptist mind toward such 
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Seriptural statements is indicated by nearly every writer in 
the discussion now current in their denomination. One writer 
in The Standard (Chicago), quoted by The Christian Century 
two weeks ago, gives a revealing glimpse into the Baptist mind 
when he says with delicious naivete: 

When we came to read them [such passages as the above] with 
our present inquiry clearly defined, we found that these passages on 
their face only seemed to make baptism a condition of salvation or 
remission of sins, and we long ago learned how to rid them of that 
meaning by interpretation, and having gotten rid of their apparent 
surface teaching of the essentiality of baptism to salvation, we 
found that they contained no teaching as to the essentiality of bap- 
tism to anything. 

Of the two bodies the Disciples have a much easier time in 
adjusting their mental habit to the truth about baptism. 

All they have to do is to recognize that baptism is not im- 
mersion at all, nor, of course, sprinkling, nor any physical 
act whatever, but the social and moral act of initiation into 
the Chureh of Christ. They do not have to change their exe- 
gesis of the Scripture texts an iota. It will hardly be denied 
by any one that baptism in the true sense of induction into 
the Chureh is a factor in salvation, and an ethical factor, too. 

But Baptists have to undergo a process of unserambling 
their exegesis as well as retranslating the Greek word. 

And that is not so easy. 


BANDITS IN PALESTINE. 

HE Associated Press of last Friday announced that 
telegrams from Tiberias, Palestine, conveyed the infor- 
mation to Constantinople that a party of teachers 

from the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut were attacked 
by bandits a short distance from the Sea of Galilee and robbed, 
one of them being wounded. The reports were quite meager, 
and at first some alarm was felt for Mr. Herbert L. Willett, 
Jr., who had expected to accompany a group of the teachers on 
an overland trip from Beirut to Jerusalem during the Greek 
Easter vacation at the college. Advices written a fortnight 
ago intimate, however, that he thought it unlikely he would 
accompany this party, as water conditions in Jerusalem are 
very unfavorable this year. The rain has been very light, 
cisterns are practically empty, and advices have been sent out 
by the ecelesiastical authorities in Jerusalem to stop as far 
as possible all pilgrimage to the city. 

Reports of this character indicated that it would be an un- 
favorable time for the teachers to visit the Holy City, and 
Mr. Willett thought at that time that he should content him- 
self with shorter trips to Sidon, Damascus and portions of 
Lebanon. In the absence of cablegrams it is hoped that the 
damage done by the attack was small, and it seems probable 
that Mr. Willett was not with the party. However, it is an 
illustration of the lawless character of life in Palestine off 
the most frequented roads, and of the inability or indifference 
of the Turkish government to compel order among the people. 


A SAD LESSON. 

ANY a moral might be pointed from the tragie death by 
suicide of Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. One of them is 
that genius and industry and ambition cannot be a sub- 

stitute for high moral purpose. He was a brilliant writer, 
and his work as editor of the Bookman was of unusual penetra- 
tion and power, but the quality of his literary product de- 
teriorated with his moral downfall. He suffered from a malady 
of the brain, and to this, it is likely, must be attributed 
much of his unsteadiness of purpose, and something, perhaps, 
of his moral dereliction. His case calls for charity and pity, 
and not for unsparing condemnation. The wife he wronged 
eame back to nurse him in his last illness. Of such fine for- 
giveness woman’s love, yes and man’s love, is capable. All 
honor to her. Professor Peck turned to Christian Science, and 
his alleged eure was widely announced. His was one of the 
many eases in which the reaction follows the supposed recov- 
ery. There is no sufficient evidence that a pistol bullet is an 
error of mortal mind. 
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Methodist Hospital Gets Million. 
A new day has dawned upon Wesley 
Hospital, Chicago, one of the most use- 


ful of Methodist benevolent institutions. 
James Deering, son of the late William 
Deering, of harvester fame, announced 
on April 15, that he would give a mil- 
lion dollars for Wesley Hospital. The 
endowment of the hospital prior to 


this gift was only $200,000, and yet last 
vear $34,000 worth of charity work was 


done. <A provision of Mr. Deering’s gift 


is that ‘‘all of the ineome be donated 
to free work for the benefit of the 
needy Provision Is made, however, 
for the erection of buildings, ete., under 
the strictures of this condition. At the 
meeting of trustees and others at whieh 
the announcement of the gift was made, 
Dr. A. W. Harris, president of North 
western University, was elected trustee 
of the hospital to fill out the unexpired 
term of William Deering. 


Cairo, Egypt, May Have University. 


The United Presbyterian reports a 
remarkable meeting held in the dining 
room ol Schenley Hotel, Pittsburg. 
Five prominent eitizens—two of them 
United Presbyterians—made a feast and 
sent handsomely engraved invitations 
to three hundred business and prof 
ional men to attend The unusualness 
of the oeeasion appeared in a detail 
accompanying the invitation, which was 


hearing the legend, in substance 
form, ‘‘No subseriptions 


unusual! 


a eard 


if not in will 


be taken.’’ The meeting was 

in the fact that there were no elergy 
men present except three who sat at the 
speakers’ table. There were present 
judges, lawyers, bankers, engineers, cap 
talists, merehants and manufacturers. 
The meeting was unusual in the object 
in whose promotion the addresses re 
vealed it was held—the establishing of 
a well equipped university at the 
‘Seenter of the eenter’’ of Mohammed 
anism—Caire, Egypt. The meeting was 


addresses 
The 


grouping 


unusual in the quality of the 
the of the speakers. 
decorations unusual—tlhe 
of the flag of Turkey and the Stars and 


and eharacter 


were 


Stripes, with a large map in the center 
showing in wreen eolor the scope of Mo 
hammedan domination and _ strength. 
Among the speakers were Thomas Pat 


terson, a leading Pittsburg 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, who is leading 
n the this for Mos 


lem missions, and Dr. John Mott. 


attorney, 


eountry 
R. 
English Preacher at Yale University. 

Dr. C. Silvester Horne 
in England today the supreme 
identifies the 
social and political 


erusade in 


‘* stands out 


as 


ty pe 


ol preacher who Chris 


tian gospel with the 


life of the age.’’ Dr. Horne has re 
cently severed his connection with the 
great Congregational institutional Chureh 
of London, known the world over 
as Whitefields, because of the burden 


which membership in the House of Com 


mons imposed upon him. The Congre 
gationalist speaks as follows of Dr. 
Horne’s work at W hitefields: ‘*Dr. 
Horne made Whitefields by his person- 


his gifts of initia 
armehair in 
to 


ality, his courage and 


From a comfortable 


Western 


tive 
the 


suburbs he moved 





Whitefields when it was almost a derelict 


shell. He made it the symbol of an ag- 
gressive, evangelical stronghold amid 
a pagan environment. He fought social 
evils, grappled with publicans, brothel 


keepers, slum owners and all the allied 
forces of mammonism with a holy zeal 
that staggered the people who thought 
Christianity was a thing altogether too 
Meanwhile, he 
people of  ianer 
medicines agzinst 


respectable to be feared. 
offered the 
London the preventive 
vice—clean recreations and happy social 
intereourse.’’ Dr. Horne for 
the theme of his ‘‘Lyman Beecher Leet- 


Yale, 


young 


has chosen 


delivering at 
Preaching.’’ 


which he is 
Romance of 


ures, ’’ 


‘*The 


Dr. T. C. Hall at Ford Hall, Boston. 
Dr. Hall, of Union Theo- 
logical New York, spoke two 
weeks Ford Hall meeting, in 
Joston. Hall forum idea 
More than twenty 
of the 


Thomas C, 

Seminary, 

ago at the 
The Ford 


become very popular. 


has 


forums in various 


pa rts 


open 





Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, who has written @ 
new story. 
country have been modeled after the 
Boston organization. It is reported that 
hundreds are turned away from _ the 
Ford’ Hall sessions every Sundav even- 
ing. Dr. Hall’s topie at the late meet- 
ing was ‘‘Religion and Social Revolu- 
tion.’’ The address was a fervent plea 
that social reconstructionists shall not 
fail to avail themselves of the enor- 
mous dynamie afforded by religion, and 


that religious people stop blinding their 
eyes to the ideal 
ar’ bent on bringing about a better social 


element in those who 


order. ‘‘Religion,’’ said Dr. Hall, ‘‘is 
still one of the mightiest forees in the 
world.”’ Speaking of the Protestants, 
Dr. Hall said: ‘*The principal function 


of the Protestant pulpit is to stimulate 
No pastor is 
to the 


thinking men in the pews. 


doing his duty who tries stifle 


awakening social conscience among tl.ose 
who disten to his preaching. For by 
so doing he will only send out of the 


churehes men whom the churehes ereatly 
are 
be 


changes 


to 


Tremendous social 
the ehurehes need 
on the ground while these changes 
brought about.’’ The Boston Baptist 
Social Union, under whose auspices the 


Ford Hall re- 


need, 
at hand, and 
are 


meetings are conducted, 











cently established in Boston a Ford 
Hall Town Meeting, a voluntary school 
in good citizenship. 


‘Portrait of a Methodist.’’ 

As Disciples sometimes go back to the 
documents of the early days of their 
movement, in order that they may meas- 
ure themselves by the standards of the 
leaders of a hundred years ago, so thie 
Northwestern Christian Advocate is com- 
pelling Methodists to look at themselves 
according to ‘‘the pattern that was given 
them’’—by John Wesley. In the last 
issue of this paper, Wesley’s ‘‘Portrait 
of a Methodist’’ is reproduced in large 
letters on the front cover. Here is the 
wording of the ‘‘portrait:’’ ‘‘A Metho- 
dist is one who has the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost 
given unto him, one who loves the Lord 
his God with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his mind, and with 
all his strength. He rejoices evermore, 
prays without ceasing, and in everything 
gives thanks. His heart is full of love to 
all mankind, and is purified from envy, 
malice, wrath, and every unkind or 
malign affection. His own desire, and the 
design of his life, is not to do his 
will, but the will of him that 

He keeps not only some or most 
of God’s commandments, but all from 
the least to the greatest. He follows not 
the customs of the world; for vice does 
not lose its nature through its becoming 
fashionable. He fares not sumptuously 
every day. He cannot lap up treasures 


one 
own sent 


upon earth any more than he can take 
fire into his bosom. He cannot adorn 
himself, on any pretense, with gold or 


costly apparel. He cannot join in any 
diversion that has the least tendeney to 
He cannot speak evil of his neigh- 


viee. 
bor, no more than he ean tell a lie. He 
cannot utter unkind or idle words. No 


corrupt communication ever comes out of 
his mouth. He does good unto all men; 
unto neighbors and strangers, friends and 
enemies.’ 


Religious Holiday in Oklahoma. 

Practically every business house in 
Tulsa, Okla., was closed March 26 at 
noon in pursuance of a proclamation by 
the mayor designating a religious holiday 
on account of an evangelistic campaign 
being held there. 


Presbyterian Unity Move in Scotland. 
It seems that the movement for the 
consolidation of the Established Seoteh 
Chureh and the United Free Chureh of 
Seotland is confronting some rather puz- 
zling questions. Commenting on this sub- 
ject, the Presbyterian says: ‘‘ With ehar- 
acteristic Scotch thoroughness, every step 
is being taken cautiously, and after all 
its implications have been canvassed and 
thought through. The whole plan must 
be aecepted by the laity of the two 
churches before the union ean be finally 
consummated. One of the most trouble- 
some questions in connection with the 
union is that of endowments. A parlia- 
mentary commission will first of all 
consider this, the suggestion which 
was first made that these endowments be 
‘pooled,’ has not been accepted by the 
parties interested. Perhaps as vital a 
question as any to be considered 1s the 
national status of the new chureh. Will 


as 
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it be purely a State church in all that 
that implies? The proposition that is 
finding favor is that, while there should 
be no break with the state, the historical 
relation of chureh and state should be 
modified considerably so as to secure the 
full recognition of the spiritual freedom 
of the ehureh.’’ 


Churches Aid Spanish Speaking Peoples. 

The s.eond annual conference of the 
Permanent Interdenominational Council 
on the evangelization of the Spanish 
speaking people of the southwest was 
held in El Paso, Tex., recently. The 
council meets annually in a survey of the 
activities earried on by all the evangelli- 
cal churehes doing work among the Mex- 
jeans of California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas and Colorado. 


Notables in Dr. Jowett’s Pulpit. 

During parts of the summer, the fol- 
lowing notables will occupy Dr. Jowett’s 
pulpit, the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, 
New York: Dr. John Douglas Adam; Dr. 
Douglas Mackenzie, president Hartford 
Seminary; Dr. Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton Seminary; Dr. G. A. Johnstone 
Ross; Dr. Robert E. Speer; Dr. John 
Timothy Stone; Dr. F. B. Meyer of Lon- 
don; and Dr. John MeNeill of Toronto. 


Sunday-schools to Fight Saloons. 

A meeting of the directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-sehool Association, 
which ineludes, among others, John 
Wanamaker, Alexander Henry, D. D., and 
C. R. Blackall, D. D., was held two weeks 
ago in Mr. Wanamaker’s office. It was 
followed by a three davs’ conference of 
the association. Two important move- 
ments were resolved upon: The cireula- 
tion of the ‘‘voters’ vow,’’ aiming to 
bind together the 200,000 voters of the 
Sunday-school by a _ pledge to _ vote 
against the liquor traftie and for clean 
citizenship; and the enrollment of 500,- 
000 boys and girls in a mammoth petition 
to the next legislature to give them a 
chanee to remove the saloon from the 
state. It is proposed, also, to enlist the 
adult Bible classes in a poster campaign. 


Moving Pictures to Aid Missions. 

The moving picture is to be enlisted to 
promote missionary education. During 
the present month three men, namely, 
Mr. Charles A. Rowland, chairman of the 
laymen’s movement of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Chureh; Dr. J. P. MeCallie, and 
Mr. Louis A. Holman, assistant art edi- 
tor of the Youth’s Companion, will go 
abroad with an elaborate equipment to 
take first-class motion pictures of mis- 
sion scenes. 


‘‘A White List of Plays.’’ 

The Roman Catholic movement in fa- 
vor of cleaner plays has evolved a 
‘White List of Plays’’ for the direction 
of Catholie worshipers. In this list are 
named 130 plays that the chureh con- 
siders proper for members of that orgar- 
ization to see. The following is the 
standard proposed by the commission: A 
play must not, with regard to morals, 
oceupy debatable ground. There should 
be a general agreement that a play is 
clean and wholesome. The appeal should 
be simple and universal. The play should 
he fit for theater goers of all ages and 


ited to varied tastes. 


Dr. Mott to Study ‘‘Near East.’’ 
Within the past year and a half John 
R. Mott has held twenty-one conferences 
arious centers of the Far East. It is 
announced that after the next meeting of 
the Continuation Committee, to be held 
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in England in September, Dr. Mott will 
inaugurate a series of conferences in the 
Near East, going in succession to such 
points around the Mediterranean as 
Algiers, Cairo, Beirut and Constanti- 
nople, giving particular attention to the 
problem of Mohammedanism. 


English Thinker in Startling Statement. 


Great Britain has been aroused by the 
statement, ascribed to Sir Robertson 
Nicoll, that only one in five of those con- 
nected with the. Noneonformist Sunday- 
schools unite with the churelies. Condi- 
tions in America, the Congregationalist 
informs us, are somewhat better. About 
two-fifths of those connected with our 
Sunday-schools ultimately become mem- 
bers of our churches, according to reports 
of experts. Furthermore, these additions 
to the church membership from the Sun- 
day-school constitute about eighty per 
cent. of additions on confession of faith. 


Death of P. S. Henson. 

Rev. Poindexter Smith Henson, L.L. 
D., editor of the Baptist Teacher, a re- 
ligious publication of Philadelphia, for 
fifty years and formerly for twenty 
years' pastor of First Baptist Chureh, 
Chieago, died April 24, at his home in 





Robert J. Burdette, writer and preacher, re- 
ported dying in California. 


Chicago. Dr. Henson, who had lectured 
throughout the United States and in Eu- 
rope, retired about five years ago when 
he resigned from the pastorate of Tre- 
mont Chapel in Boston. He had been 
pastor of that church for five years. In 
1897 he was asked to take charge of 
Spurgeon Tabernacle, London, England, 
but declined, according to relatives. Dr. 
Henson was stricken with paralysis. He 
was born on a tobacco plantation in Sa- 
vannah County, Virginia, Dee. 7, 1831, 
and was graduated from Richmond Col- 
lege and the University of Virginia. He 
was educated for the bar, but turned to 
the ministry. 


Presbyterians Bring Children to Christ. 

The Board of Publications and Sunday- 
school Work of the Presbyterians, is 
making an effort to bring into the Sun- 
day-school thousands of unreached and 
unhelped boys and girls and, through the 
Sunday-schools, to bring the boys and 
girls to Christ. The request of this board 
is that, during the first three months of 
this ealendar year, the last quarter of 
the church year, an effort be made 
throughout the denomination to add 15 
per cent to the membership of the Sun- 
day-schools and 10 per cent to the mem- 
bership of the church by leading the 
Sunday-school pupils to accept Christ and 
unite with the church. 
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Methodist Sunday-school Aids Missions. 
Since the organization of the Board of 
Sunday-schools, at the Baltimore Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, that organization has each 
year made grants and_ supported mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field. At the last 
General Conference, however, at Min- 
neapolis, a new piece of legislation was 
enacted whereby ten per cent of the 
monthly missionary offering taken in the 
Sunday-school was given to this board 
to carry on missionary work, reports the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


William Shaw Made LL. D. 

Occidental College, the Presby- 
terian school at Los .Angeles, has 
conferred upon Mr. William Shaw, 
International Endeavor Secretary, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. The president 
ot the college, who conferred the honor, 
is Mr. Shaw’s predecessor as_ general 
secretary otf the United Society, John 
Willis Baer, LL.D. Here are Dr. Baer’s 
characteristic words in conferring the de- 
gree: ‘‘Graduate of the College of Hard 
Knocks, more at home in your shirt- 
sleeves than in cap and gown, without 
academic degree, the world has bestowed 
upon you the degree of M. S., Master of 
the Situation. By unanimous vote of 
Occidental College I have the great 
pleasure of conferring upon you the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws.’’ 


New Methodist College in Rome. 

A plot of ground has just been pur- 
chased in Rome to become the site of a 
new Methodist college in that city. The 
location is remarkable for its view of 
Rome and its environs, and _ overlooks 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican gardens. 


Charles M. Sheldon’s New Story. 

The new story by Charles M. Sheldon, 
of ‘*In His Steps’’ fame, is out in book 
form. The title is ‘‘Jesus is Here.’’ 
This book, which has been loudly heralded 
in religious publications for months is, 
to the Continent at least, a disappoint- 
ment. That paper believes that the tale, 
while not an evil one, is not strong meat 
to nurture stalwart Christian life. Here 
is the Continent’s comment, in part, up- 
on the story: ‘‘Dr. Sheldon represents 
the chief character of the story, apart 
from Jesus himself, as longing for the 
attestation of his own religious experi- 
ience by a new incarnation of Christ in 
the flesh. Dr. Sheldon appears not to 
have been at all conscious of the deep 
and damaging skepticism which underlies 
that wish. If it could be for the advan- 
tage of true spiritual religion in the 
world that Jesus Christ should return and 
be present once more in- his own person 
among his people, heaven would not have 
omitted so to arrange it. And Dr. Shel- 
don ought to have appreciated that a 
story representing Jesus walking the 
streets of New York in the twentieth cen- 
tury involves, no matter how reverent it 
is, a certain impiety, being in effect a 
criticism against the Father’s providence 
in his failing to return his Son again to 
earth.’’ 


Old Schoolhouse as Parish House. 

A country town in Massachusetts has 
found a use for an old schoolhouse. The 
old schoolhouse was bought at a nominal 
price and fitted up for a parish house. 
A game-room and lavatories downstairs, 
clubroom, large enough for lectures, and 
reading-room upstairs. There the men 
of all the village, Catholics and Pro- 
testants, mingle together in a men’s club, 
and the boys’ club and the girls’ club 
have the building afternoons and certain 
evenings of the week. 
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The Book World 


A DepaRTMENT OF REVIEWS AND LITERARY 


NOTES. 








Unoccupied Mission Fields of 
Africa and Asia. By Samuel M. Zwemer. 
it the purpose of the author to show 
how large a portion of the world is still 
untouched by effort, or at 
best only partially evangelized. He first 
s the great areas like Tibet, Af- 
ghanistan, Arabia and Central Africa, 
where the gospel has never gone, or so 
slightly to yet negligible ele- 
ment in the lives of the people. He then 
proceeds to show in considerable detail 
the large number of smaller territories, 
like the Malay states, Western Sumatra, 
the Barbary state, portions of Japan, un- 
oceupied fields in India, unreached parts 


The 
18 
missionary 


considers 


be a 


as 


of China, and the Moslem populations 
of many lands which have never been 
reached by the gospel. The social and 


religious conditions of these peoples are 


described, with many quotations from 
the literature of travel. The strategic 
importance of evangelizing just such 


people is made clear as a part of the 
imperative task of Christianity, 1f it 1s 
not to miss the opportunity ol reaching 
plastic people with the gospel. The elos- 
ing chapter deals with the ‘‘glory of the 
impossible,’’ and its many illustrations 
in the lives of missionary rhe 
book is admirably illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps, and has in appendices 


pioneers. 


lists of books on the various fields, and 
statistics of the non-Christian lands. 
(Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions. $1.00.) 


The Lord’s Return. By Jesse Forrest 
Silver. On the cover of this book appear 
the titles of several volumes under the 
heading, ‘‘The Latest Books in Proph- 
ecy,’’ yet not one of the dozen or more 
cited has the slightest thing to do with 
the real Biblical doctrine of prophecy. 
They are merely exploitations of millen- 
arian views, and such the volume in 
hand. The author shows rightly that it 
was the general hope of the early chureh 
that the Lord would return. This 
hope he speaks of as ‘‘premillenarian- 
ism.’’ He then continues to trace the 
ebbs and tides of that doctrine through 
the story of the ehureh, and to prove to 
his own satisfaction that all the greatest 
of the fathers and leaders held 
to this whereas, those who re- 
jected it sad lot. His chart of 
Christian history looks like a railroad 
map where the geography is made to 
serve the purpose of the line. If the 
facts do not fit the theory, so much the 
worse for the facts. Premillenarians 
will find this book an interesting arsenal 
of statements in favor of their view, but 
it throws little light on real doctrines of 
the coming of the Lord, or the teachings 
of the chureh on that theme. (Revell, $1 


18 


soon 


ehureh 
doctrine, 
were a 


net.) 

In the Vanguard. By Katrina Trask. 
This littke volume is a strong protest 
against war, in the form of a three act 


play. The hero is a youth who, under 
the inspiration of the call to arms, en- 
lists and goes away to the front, leaving 
his sweetheart, as enthusiastic as himself 
for what she thinks is the national honor. 
But in the process of the war he is dis- 
illusionized. It is not only the horror of 
war itself, its red and beastly brutality, 
that grips him with the tragedy of the 
thing, but much more it 1s its meaning- 
the trivial causes invoked to 


lessness, 


give it momentum, and the barbarism 
which lies at the back of all its vindiea- 
tion. The young man revolts from all 
this at the very moment he receives 


promotion for distinguished bravery. He 
returns to his home pursued by the seorn 
of his companions in arms to meet the 


derision of his fellow citizens and the sad 
reproach of his parents. But his sweet- 
heart, high spirited as she is, under- 


stands better, and believes thoroughly in 
the righteousness of the harder choice he 
made. She that it takes far 
greater courage to stand against a pub- 
lic obsession than to follow the crowd to 


has sees 


the front. The lesson is unmistakable, 
and greatly needed at the present mo- 
ment. (Maemillan, 50 cents.) 

Down Among Men. By Will Leving- 
ton Comfort. The background of this 
book is the newspaper work of two re- 


porters who went out to cover the story 
of the Japanese-Russian war. The 





whose 
(Yaracter 
this 


new 
and 


Vr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
book, “American Ideals, 
Life.’ was recently 
department. 


reriewe d Mm 


younger one gets away early from the 
battle of Laioyang, and after incredible 
hardships, which involve the ‘loss of his 


manuscript and almost of his life, he 
reaches America ahead of all the other 
reports and reporters and reconstructs 
his narrative on the way. It creates a 


great sensation and he is the hero of the 
hour. But he falls into dissipated ways 
and is only saved by the good offices of 
an older newspaper man and of a girl 
with whom he falls in love. But his ro- 
mance interfered with by the efforts 
of his older friend, who is fearful that 
love might distract his attention from the 
literary task of which he capable. 
And so this mentor persuades the girl to 
give up her lover, which she does, though 
continuifg to inspire him by her letters. 
The movement of the story is labored and 
at times obseure. The reader wonders 
whether the author is deliberately trying 
to affect the form of symbolism in his 
descriptions or is merely an uninterest- 


18s 


is 


ing writer. There are admirable pages, 
but the story fails to grip. (Doran, $1.22 
net.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Khizabeth Cooper, the author of ‘‘My 
Lady of the Chinese Court Yard,’’ just 
published by Stokes, indignantly denies 
the stories current in this country about 


the Chinese woman’s lack of feeling 
where girl babies are coneerned. ‘‘It js 
a fact,’’ says Mrs. Cooper, ‘‘that girls 


are not weleomed as much as boys, for 
they cannot worship at the family shrin« 
and when married become a part of their 
husband’s family, but I have never seen 
a case of abuse of a child because it was 
a girl. I found the Chinese mother to 
be very much the same as mothers of 
other nationalities. They lavish a wealth 
of affection on their children, both boys 
and girls, many of whom are horribly 
spoiled.”’ Mrs. Cooper’s knowledge of 
Chinese life was gained during ten years 
spent in Shanghai with her husband, then 
Consul General for the United States. 
As wife of the senior officer of the con- 
sular body she brought together for the 
first time the wives of the Chinese and 
foreign officials. The family of Li Hung- 
chang were her close friends and she 
came to know intimately Chinese and 
Manchu women of the highest class. ‘‘ My 
Lady of the Chinese Courtyard’’ is the 
vivid life story of a high-class Chinese 
woman as told by herself. Her life as a 
young wife is described in human, inti- 
mate terms—her subjection to her moth- 
er-in-law, her many duties, her great and 
almost pathetic joy over the birth of a 
Later we see her as the honored 
mother of children, but encompassed by 
the change and turmoil of New China. 


’ 


Son. 


Few Americans who travel through 
Japan realize that many of the luscious 
apples, peaches, quinees and other fruits 
they @njoy there were grown originally 
from American seedlings. Nor yet that 
the first Agricultural College established 
by the Imperial Japanese Government in 
1876 was modeled after the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. When the Bu- 
reau of Colonization was established 
(says Mr. T. Philip Terry, in his ‘‘Jap- 
anese Empire,’’—Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) Count Kuroda engaged forty 
American experts to come out with ample 
supplies of harvesting machinery, seeds, 
trees, etc., to improve the island of Yezo, 
especially its future eapital, Sapporo. 
A beautiful level plain with sufficient 
slope to insure drainage was selected; 
and avenues 160 ft, wide with intersect- 
ing streets from 100 to 120 ft wide were 
laid out and flanked by sidewalks before 
a single house was built. Today no city 
in Japan is airier, sweeter or more at- 
tractive. Just outside the city is the big 
breeding farm (Makomania), a huge es- 
tablishment much like a Kentucky horse- 
breeding farm (Makomania), a huge es- 
are astonished to see American horses, 
bred in Japan, led about by native jock- 
eys and grooms. 


Young people whose interest in Mexico 
has been stimulated by the continued dis- 
turbances in our neighbor country will 
find both entertainment and information 
in two stories written by Nora Archibald 
Smith and Frances Courtenay Baylor and 
published a few years ago by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Miss Smith’s story, 
‘*Under the Cactus Flag,’’ gives the ex- 
periences of an American girl in the 
state of Sorona, a section which is espe- 
cially prominent at the present time. 
‘‘Juan and Juanita,’’ by Miss Baylor, 
is the story of a little Mexican boy and 
girl who are captured by Indians and 
earried out of the country, and of their 
many adventures in making their escape. 
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Of Human Interest 











Carnegie as a ‘‘Movie’’ Actor. 

Andrew Carnegie, the famous Laird of 
Skibo, reeently made his debut as an ac- 
tor for motion pictures and ‘‘made 
vood’’ to such an extent that hardened 
directors found nothing to eriticize in his 
playing and are seriously considering 
making him an offer to repeat his per- 
formance on another occasion. 

Immediately upon his arrival at the 
Edison studios, reports Popular Electrie- 
itv, Mr. Carnegie proceeded to post him- 
self upon the duties of an actor. A 
handsome library set had been made and 


Mr. Carnegie took his place beside a 
table. When he got the work he pro- 
ceeded to give his leeture in the most 


business-like way imaginable. He seemed 
utterly oblivious of the camera and dis- 
cussed the subject of the distribution of 
wealth and the obligations which great 
wealth imposes upon a person as if he 
were talking to a friend. 

The film and talking machine record 
which he made will be exhibited in 
vaudeville and a record and print of the 
film will be placed in the archives of the 
Modern Historie Society. One of the Edi- 
son players who was an interested specta- 
tor remarked that it was a great pity Mr. 
Carnegie had turned his attention to 
steel and libraries, as the stage thereby 
lost a great actor. Never had he seen 
such self-possession on the part of a man 
who faced the motion picture camera for 
the first time. 


A Short Nominating Speech. 

Shelby M. Cullom is credited with the 
shortest nominating speech ever made 
for a Republican candidate for president 
in a national Republican convention. The 
Republican convention met at Philadel- 
phia in 1872 and nominated Ulysses 58. 
Grant for a second term as president of 
the United States. Senator Cullom made 
the nominating speech. Here it is: 

‘‘Gentlemen of the convention: On be- 
half of the great Republican party of 
Illinois, and that of the Union—in the 
name of liberty, of loyalty, of justice, 
and of law—in the interest of economy, 
of good government, of peace, and of the 
equal rights of all—remembering with 
profound gratitude his glorious achieve- 
ments in the field, and his noble states- 
manship as chief magistrate of this great 
nation—I nominate as president of the 
United States, for a second term, Ulysses 
S. Grant.”’ 

Of the speeth Cullom said, ‘‘As I ut- 
tered the word ‘‘Grant’’ at the conelu- 
sion of my speech and his picture was 
lowered from the ceiling of the hall the 
demonstration was indescribable.’’ 


Alas for Fame! 

A Chicago woman went to 
expecting to find the proverbial 
quoting Virgil and the laborer who had 
Burns by heart. She was, however, 
strangely disillusioned, according to Lip- 
pineott’s. 

She accosted a policeman and inquired 
as to the whereabouts of Carlyle’s house. 

““Which Carlyle?’’ the bluecoat asked. 

‘*Thomas Carlyle.’’ 


Scotland 
shepherd 


‘“What does he do?’’ the policeman 
wanted to know. 

‘“‘He was a writer—but he’s dead,’’ 
she faltered. 


‘Well, madam,’’ the big Seot informed 
her, ‘‘if the man has been dead over five 


years, there’s little chance of finding out 
anything about him in a big city like 
this.’’ 

A Story From President Hadley. 

President Hadley, of Yale, at a tea in 
New Haven said, apropos of certain im- 
practical and useless studies: 

‘*These studies remind me of the stam- 
merer who went to a specialist, and after 
a course of twenty lessons learned to say 
without a trace of a stammer, ‘Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 


Where’s the peck of pickled peppers 
Peter Piper picked ?’ 
‘*A friend congratulated the stam- 


merer on his splendid achievement. 

‘**Ves,’ he admitted dubiously, ‘all 
very f-f-fine, but it’s such a very hard 
remark, you know, to w-work into an 
ordinary ¢-c-conversation.’ ’’ 


Henry Watterson on the President. 

It was destiny that placed Woodrow 
Wilson, where he is, writes the Louisville 
editor in the Courier-Journal. In these 
matters Providence has ever some all- 
wise purpose in reserve. God has indeed 
from the first held our country in jis 
holy keeping. The president’s abilities 
are unmistakable. His intrepidity seems 
not only sufficient but abundant. No one 
questions his integrity. What has he to 
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do with a heart? If he had one, it would 
be constantly getting in his way hke an 
ill-eut garment. 

Heavens, no; now that we are used to 


the idea that he is his own Jorkins— 
that he has no wicked partner—that he 
is onto his job—‘‘no favors asked or 
given’’—the black: flag to graft and 
gratter—we like him better so, and 
would not exchange him for the veriest 
prince of good fellows, living or dead. 


With such a man in the White House the 
people can go to bed and sleep o’ nights. 
His personality may not be a thing of 


beauty nor a joy forever; and yet his 
taking off would eclipse the gayety ot 
Democracy and impoverish the party’3 


stock of resounding platitudes. 

I made no mistake in estimating the 
capabilities of Woodrow Wilson for sbin- 
ing public service; nor failed to hit the 
bull’s eye when I warned the party 
leaders what they were going to get when 
they got him. 


Taking Down a Lord. 

Lord Cockburn, after a long stroll, sat 
down on a hillside beside a shepherd, and 
observed that the sheep selected the cold- 
situation for lying down. ‘‘Mae,”’ 
said he, ‘‘I think, if I were a sheep, I 
should certainly have preferred the other 
side of the hill.’’ The shepherd an- 
swered: ‘‘Ay, my lord; but. if you had 
a sheep, ye would have kad mair sense.’’ 
And Lord Cockburn was never tired of 
relating the story and turning the laugh 
on himself. 


est 


The World is Growing Better 


Child Bureau’s Head Makes Report. 

The work of the children’s bureau, 1e- 
cently established by the United States 
Department of Labor, was reviewed by 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the bu- 
reau, in an address before the third in- 
ternational congress on the welfere of 
the child at Washington City last week, 
and she spoke of the work outlined for 
the future. She said in part: 

‘*The children’s bureau has carefully 
avoided taking up any subject within its 
field which was already in the hands of 
any other government agency. The first 
object selected for study was infant mor- 
tality, because of its obvious importance, 
its comparative simplicity, and the iaet 
that it was not then being studied by an- 
other government agency. The bulk of 
the allowance asked by the burean for 
the coming year is its proposed estimate 
is designed for the continuance of this 
study into infant mortality and for a'lied 
work. 

CENSUS OF BABIES. 

‘The inquiry into infant mortality con- 
dueted by the children’s bureau is orig- 
inal in character, first, because it begins 
by a study of the birth reeord rather 
than the death record; second, because it 
is not a medical study, but its desiga is 
to secure data regarding the social, in- 
dustrial and ecivie surroundings of in- 
fancy in about fifty typical American 
communities, especially small towns and 
distinetly rural districts. 

‘‘The results hoped are, first, a body 
of valuable statistical information; see- 
ond, an awakening of public interest and 
responsibility by the mere fact of the in- 
quiry, and, third, information upon which 
further advances in preventing work can 
be based. This inquiry cannot go to any 
community which does not register the 
births of its babies, and hence another 


natural result is an improvement in birth 
registration. 


**This country has no system of viial 
statistics adequate to furnish an exact 
estimate founded on the figures cf the 
few cities and states which do have ade- 
quate statistics, but the vital statistician 
of the bureau says that probably 200,000 
children died last year in the United 


States. The great sanitarians tell us tnat 
half these lives could have been vaved 


if we had utilized methods of hygiene 
and sanitation already understood—more 
than that, if children are well born and 
eared for, that infant mortality may be 
a negligible quantity. The power of re- 
duction lies with us, and it is illimitable 
in extent. 


MORTALITY 


New Zealand, where a volunteer 
for the Health of Women and 
Children has been at work for some 
years, the death rate has been reduced 
to fifty-one for the whole country, while 
in certain communities it is still lower, 
notably in the City of Duntdin, where it 
has been reduced to thirty-eight. The 
New York City board of health says: 
‘Public health is purehaseable. Within 
certain natural limitations a community 
can determine its own death rate.’ News- 
holme, the great English authority, says 
infant mortality is the best single index 
we have of social conditions. 


CAN BE LOWERED. 


“*In 
society 


‘The problem of infant mortality has 
been stated by the scientists. The meth- 
ods of meeting it have been worked out 
by the sanitarians. It aow remains to 
popularize those methods, to increase 
public interest in securing their applica- 
tion. The children’s bureau is attempt- 
ing to popularize that vast field of infor- 
mation regarding social, civie and indi- 
vidual hygiene, which, if applied by citi- 
zens and communities, will result in a 
lowering of the infant death rate and a 
raising of the general standard of 
health.’’ 
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Disciples Table Talk 











Texas Convention, Gainesville, May 11-14. 


fexas Disciples are making elaborate 


plans for their annual convention to be held 
at Gainesville.  & Bledsoe is president of 
the convention. The following are some of 
the features \ Sunday-school Parliament, 
led by S. W. Hutton, the new state secre- 
tary Address by Colby D. Hall, of Fort 
Worth, on “Men and Millions.” Musicale, 
by Texas University Orchestra and Glee 


White, of Ft. 
(Addresses 


Club Address by E M. 
Worth, on “The Religious 


by T. E. Tomlinson, F. D. Kershner and 
J. ( Mason Address by S. J. Corey on 
“The Every Member Canvass.” Address, 
“The Unification of the Disciples’ Work,” by 
R. Graham Frank Addresses of General 
Secretaries Address, “Men of Texas,” by 
Sterling P. Strong Men’s Banquet. Ad 
dress, “A Man’s Job.” b W. H. Webb, 


Sherman 


P. C. Macfarlane Discusses Wilson. 

Peter Clark Macfarlane, at one time sec 
retary of the Brotherhood of the Disciples, 
has evidently found himself in his role of 
interpretative reporter. His articles con 


ind big men of to 
magazines are at 
Admirers of 
the 

his 


cerning big movements 


Collier’s and other 
attention 


saving that 


day in 
tracting 
writings ire 
that 


wide his 


best piece ot 
pen is the 
Practice,” 
two 


iTrom 
President in 
Collier's of 
ago is a careful, discriminating study 
of President Wilson and it deals very in 
terestingly in prophecy regarding the future 
of “the greatest absolutist in our history.” 


has come 


“The 


appeared in 


wor 


arti 
which 


e on 
weeks 


This 


North Yakima Church Celebrates. 


W. tI lurner, pastor at North Yakima, 
Wash., reports that the fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of the $55,000 church build 
ing was celebrated April 10 I. N. MeCash, 


president of Spokane University preached 
morning and evening and led in readjusting 
the debt. The offerings in cash and pledges 
amounted to over $6,000 which, Mr. Turner 
writes, amply cares for all needs Morton 
L. Rose, for ten years the pastor of North 
Yakima, with his wife and daughter, were 
present, on their way to their new pastorate 
at Winters, Cal Mr. Rose preached in the 
afternoon and lectured on the following eve 
ning He was given a_ welcome that 
amounted to an ovation reports Mr. Turner, 
who states that to him is largely due the 
building and the fine standing of the North 
Yakima church 


Development at East Liverpool, 0. 


I. J. Cahill, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Ohio Missionary Society, writes that the 
Second Church at East Liverpool, Ohio, has 
had a remarkable experience [wo years 
ago L. |! Mercer as State Evangelist went 
to this former mission church, which was 
then greatly depleted His ministry en 


couraged the members, added to the member- 


ship, and set things in order for a forward 
movement P. E. Britton became the pastor 
and after the “Billy” Sunday meetings added 
106 to the ehurch Then they built a 
church auditorium and a short meeting re- 
sulted in twenty more additions. Their last 
meeting closed with ninety-nine confessions 


of faith and leaves this feeble band a mighty 
host 


T. E. Winter Takes Philadelphia Work. 


T. E. Winter, for four years pastor at 
Fulton, Mo., has accepted the pastorate of 
Third Church, Philadelphia, to begin work 
July 1. Mr. Winter writes that he expects 
to enjoy his new field, and that he considers 


it one of the most promising opportunities 


the brotherhood affords The board at Ful 
ton passed resolutions highly commending 
Mr. Winter as “a constructive worker, a 
scholarly preacher and teacher, a sympa- 


thetic pastor, a faithful exponent of evangeli- 
eal religion, quick to make use of every ef 
fective for the advaancement of the 


agency 





short, a minister of Christ of the 
highest type.” The board gives this pastor 
large credit for the building of the new 
$60,000 church home. Mrs. Winter is also 
commended in the resolutions. A review of 
Mr. Winter’s work is given in the Fulton 
Gazette, from which report we quote: 

“Mr. Winter’s work with the Fulton church 
has been thoroughly constructive. He took 
charge of the church June 1, 1910, and on the 
8th day of August, 1910, the congregation be- 
gan tearing down the old church building. A 
new $60,000 church has been erected and all 
but $8,000 of that amount has been paid in 
cash into the building fund, and $3,000 of this 
amount is covered vy pledges. The building 
is considered the best planned and 
equipped churches in the state outside the 
cities of St. Louis and Kansas City. During 


cause; in 


one oft 








Pres. A. J. Bowen, of t niversity of Nanking, 
given reception at University of Chicago. 


Mr. Winter’s pastorate the Sunday-school has 
been re-organized, graded and placed upon a 
modern educational basis, its enroll- 
ment and average attendance have been 
doubled. The church also has been thoroughly 
re-organized in all departments, has added 
over two hundred members, introduced the 
budget plan of missionary and benevolent 
work together with the a envelope sys- 
tem, and greatly increased its ofierings to 
these causes. A spirit of harmony and hope- 
fulness exists among the members as a result 
of the work done by Mr. Winter and his effi- 
cient wife, and it is in a position for even 
larger growth and usefulness.” 


while 


Three Disciples on Indiana Republican Ticket. 

Among those nominated by the recent Re- 
publican convention at Indianapolis, are the 
following: Hugh T. Miller, Columbus, nomina- 
ted for United States Senator; Dr. Horace 
Ellis, Vincennes, nominated for superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and Ira C. Batman, 
Bloomington, nominated for judge Appellate 
Court, first division. All of these are Dis- 
ciples. 


Union Avenue, St. Louis, Clearing Debt. 
April 19 was the sixth anniversary of the 
erection of the $225,000 building of Union 
Avenue Church, St. Louis. ‘This day was 
made the occasion of an effort to clear the 
debt on the building. G. L. Snively had 
charge of the campaign, and during the day 


$50,000" was pledged, cutting the debt to 
$41,000. An anniversary communion and 


memorial service was held at 3 in the after- 
noon, Dr. B. A. Abbott, pastor, officiating. 


At Memorial Church, Chicago. 


Prof. Allan Hoben still continues to supply 
the pulpit at the Memorial Church of Christ 
in this city. For several weeks he was busily 
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engaged in his political campaign as candidate 
for the city council from the sixth ward. Dr. 
Willett supplied the pulpit on Palm Sunday 
and Easter, when there were special exer- 
cises in both Sunday-school and church ser- 
vice, with baptisms. It is the hope of the 
pulpit committee to secure Prof. Hoben as 
regular minister if suitable arrangements can 
be made. 


Pre-Easter Services in Chicago. 

During the week preceding Easter, daily 
services were held in the Central Y. M. C. A.. 
under the direction of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Chicago. Addresses were given 
by Rev. W. T. McElveen for the Congrega- 
tionalists, Dr. Wishart for the Presbyterians, 
Dr. Chas. B. Mitchell for the Methodist, Prof. 
Willett for the Disciples, and Dr. M. DP, 
Adams for the Baptists. 


U. of C. Honors Nanking Professor. 

On Wednesday of last week a_ luncheon 
was given at the Quadrangle Club of 
University of ¢ hicago in honor of Pres. A. J. 


the 





Mo., 


Fulton, 
for Philadelpita work. 


Rev. T. E. Winter, who leaves 


Bowen of the University of Nanking. The 
guests included Henderson, Math- 
ews, Coulter, MeClintock, Ames and Will 
ett. Pres. Garrett of the Theological 
Seminary of Nanking, who is spending some 
months at his old home at Hanover, Ind., was 
unable to attend 


Professors 


Kendallville, Ind. Church Builds Larger, 
The church at Kendallville, Ind., under the 
leadership of Rev. W. D. Trumbull, has re- 
cently completed a commodious addition in 
the form of a well equipped Sunday-school 
auditorium, at a cost of something more than 
two thousand dollars. Dedicatory exercises 
were held on Sunday, April 12, and in the 
evening Dr. Willett preached the sermon. 


J. W. Lowber in Social Service Work. 

Dr. J. W. Lowber of Austin, Texas, is ac- 
tive in the work of the Christian League 
for social service. He is called out frequently 
to lecture in different parts of the United 
States. 


New Disciples’ Religious Education Commis- 
sion. 

That the Disciples are alert to the demand 
of the times for a higher standard of relig- 
ious educational propaganda was evidenced 
when the convention at Toronto passed @ 
resolution calling for a “Religious Education 
Commission of the Disciples of Christ.” Pres- 
ident Bell, acting upon this resolution, has 
appointed the following men as members ol 


the Commission: Prof. W. C. Morro, Butler 
College, chairman; R. M. Hopkins, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Prof. Vernon Stauffer, Hiram 
College; Prof. W. C. Bower, Transylvania 
College; and Prof. W. S. Athearn, Drake 


University. 
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C. R. Neel Discusses Mormonism. 
Mormonism at short range was discussed 
before the Lincoln, Neb., Ministerial Asso- 
ciation by C. R. Neel, pastor of the church 
at Bethany. Mr. Neel was for five years in 
charge of a Salt Lake City church, coming 
from there to Nebraska. He is inclined to 
the belief that polygamy is on the wane not 
because the Mormons do not believe in plu- 
ral marriages but because it is a matter of 
Following the decline of polygamy 
cohabitation has increased. That is to say 
many of this faith have their concubines. 
He discussed the Mormons from commercial, 
political, missionary and religious angles. 
They dominate the commercial and political 
life of Salt Lake City and many parts of 
Utah, he said. Mr. Need praised Brigham 
Young, one of the founders of the church. 
He declared that he was a brainy and bril- 
liant man but was unscrupulous. Once he 
heard Joseph E. Smith, the present head of 
declare that outside of 


policy. 


the Mormon church, 
Mormonism there was no salvation. While 
followers and leaders would not admit it, 


Dr. Neel asserted that the church stood at 
the present day for blood atonement, a most 
hideous doctrine to Christians. 


James Ware Eulogized. 

W. Remfry Hunt, of China, speaks in the 
following enthusiastic words of James ware, 
the recently deceased pioneer missionary: 
“James Ware was a rare soul. The mission 
field made him great. He came to China a 
sailor boy, and died in Shanghai as a rec- 
ognized scholar sinologue, and as one of the 
most efficient translators from the original 


Greek and Hebrew of the Old and New 
Testament Revision Committee. In over 
three decades of service James Ware had 


worked like a Trojan and walked with the 
finest of the leaders in the mission field. 
He used his given talents well and has en- 
terea higher service. He rests from his 
labors and his works do follow him. We had 
much in common in our humanity and in 
our ideals. When he erred, it was always on 
the side of love. The caurches of all the 
denominations in Shanghai booked him for 
all special occasions. In the twenty-five 
years I have known him I never knew him 
carping on the so-called failures of others. 
Among his Chinese colleagues Brother Ware 
lived as a personal _..end and they confided 
in him as they would in a mother. He 
knew God and walked humbly.” 


Harris R. Cooley at Des Moines. 

Hon. Harris R. Cooley delivered a lecture 
at University Place church, Des Moines, re- 
cently. Mr. Cooley is the director of 
the department of Charities and Correction 
of the city of Cleveland and has had wide 
experience in the treatment of criminals. 
His subject was, “The Underworld, or the 
Poor and Criminal of a Great City.” He 
told of the results he has achieved at the 
city prison and at Cleveland’s Boyville, a 
farm in the country, where bad boys are 
changed into the best boys in the slums. 
Mr. Cooley has made a study of penal and 
pailanthropie institutions in both this coun- 
try and Europe. He stands for a broader 
spirit of brotherhood in dealing with the 
criminal classes. 


Missouri Pastor Edits Daily. 
R. E. L. Prunty is an enterprising busi- 


ness man as well as efficient pastor. The 
April 2 issue of the Moniteau County Her- 
ald, published at California, Mo., is a spe- 


cial church edition, and the paper was edi- 
ted and advertising solicited by Mr. Prunty, 


the Ladies’ Aid of the church being in gen- 
eral charge of the enterprise. Nearly all 
the business men of California are repre- 


sented on the advertising pages and nearly 


3,000 copies of the issue were printed. The 
California church, according to the Chris- 
tian Church “write-up,” has been in exist- 
ence since 1850, 


The Butler Alumnal Quarterly. 
The April number of the Butler Alumnal 


Quarterly contains, among many other 


interesting features a photograph of the late 
Dr. Benton with articles of appreeiation by 
former president Scot Butler and Professor 
Henry 


Demarehus C. Brown. Dr. Jame- 
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son has an able and interesting article on 
“Beautifying the City.” Many brief news 
items and personal notes follow. The Quar- 
terly is edited by Miss Katherine Graydon. 


All its contributors are Butler alumni. 
In Memory of Herman C. Dodd. 
The following resolutions were passed 


by Wilson Avenue Church, Columbus, 0O., 
in memory of Herman C. Dodd, former pas- 


tor of that church, who died March 27. The 
resolution is signed by the elders of the 
church, including J. J. Tisdall, pastor: “In- 


asmuch as our esteemed brother and former 
pastor, Herman C. Dodd, fell asleep in Jesus 
March 1914, we, the Wilson Avenue 
Church of Christ, Columbus, Ohio, in con- 
gregation assembled, do hereby express to 
the widow, Mrs. Sabra 8. Dodd, and the 
two daughters our deepest sympathy and 
condolence in this their great sorrow and 
bereavement. We also wish to testify to 
the sterling Christian character of our 
Brother and to the splendid work he ac- 
complished as our pastor. May our heavenly 
Father richly sustain and keep the bereaved 
family is our prayer.” 
Missouri Pastor as Newspaper Reporter. 
Henry W. Hunter, pastor at Higginsville, 
Mo., is trying his hand at newspaper writ- 
ing. Mr. Hunter approached Mr. George 
Seott, Editor of the Higginsville Advance, 
recently and suggested that if his paper 
had a column that would treat of every 
day things in a sympathic and enlighten- 
ing manner, also giving it a social service 
touch, it would find many readers. He spoke 
of the matter several times and finally Mr. 
Hunter consented to edit this department 
and be responsible for what was said there- 
in. The result was that the department 
“Interpretations” was started and has been 
running for over six months now with an 
interest that increases. Some of the subjects 
that have been treated by Mr. Hunter are: 
“The New Patriotism,” “The Church and the 
Young Man’s Game,” a review of a book by 
¥. L. Milnes, “Sex Hygiene in Schools,” “A 
Town With a Policy,” “Social Service, What 
Is it?” “Safety First,” Roads,’ ete. 


New Organization at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Santa Clara Avenue Church, a new 
mission established in a growing residential 
Dayton by the Central Church 
in January, 1913, has grown into an inde- 
pendent church. The organization took place 
Friday night, April 3, with about 75 charter 
This work began through the co- 


27, 


“Good 


section of 


members. 
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operation of a few faithful workers in the 
community together with some of Central’s 
best supporters, they conducting Sunday- 
school and John P. Sala preaching Sunday 
afternoons. In August the congregation, 
with the help of the Ohio Board, was able 
to call its present pastor, Clarence F. Evans. 


L. C. McPherson in Canadian Fields. 

Lowell C. MePherson, American Society 
evangelist in the East, has recently been 
holding meetings with the Canadian Disciples. 
He states that up to the evening of March 
26, he spoke 47 times that month; seventeen 
times in St. John the first thirteen days and 
thirty times the next thirteen days in Tiver- 
ton, N. S. The last six days of his stay 
in Tiverton he baptized 20 people and re- 
ceived two others into the church by state- 
ment. He has now returned to Halifax for 
a series of meetings. 


S. T. Willis Attacks Gambling. 

“The spirit of grabbing, through some de- 
vice or other, the earnings of some one else 
without giving value in exchange leads to all 
sorts of hellish works, lying, cheating, blas- 
phemy, gluttony, lust, murder and such like.” 
In this fashion Dr. S. T. Willis, pastor of 
First Church, Minneapolis, Minn., attacked 
the gambling evil on the anniversary of the 
first year of his pastorate. His subject was 
“The Gates of Hell in St. Paul,” and he de- 
cleared that they are many. “An open door 
to perdition for many, not always the young, 
either, is the gambling den,” he said. “There 
are so many forms of this evil and it is so 
widespread that it is most insidious. It may 
be in the form of the bridge party or shoot- 
ing craps, or the card table or the wheat 
pit, or the stock market, or in any one of a 
thousand forms.” Mr. Willis also declared 
himself against the dance hall, the immoral 
house, the saloon, and against the general 
spirit of worldliness. 


Chicago Disciples Meet. 
Last Sunday week at 3 o’clock was held the 
Quarterly Assembly of the Chicago Disciples. 


The meeting convened at First Methodist 
Church. Special features were ten-minute 


addresses on Home Missions as follows: “The 
Reconciliation of the Church and Labor,” 
Arthur I. Zeller, Chicago Heights church; 


“The Church and the Community,” W. C. 
Hull, Douglas Park chureh; “Efficiency in 
Church Work,” F. A. Carlisle, West End 


“Methods in Evangelizing the For- 
fJasil S. Keusseff, Russian Mission. 


church; 


eigner,” 


Let Us Have Peace! 


A letter from the Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the Federal Council of 
the churches of Christ in America. 


We, representatives of the federal forces 
of seventeen million Christians in the United 
States, desire to put on record our steadfast 
friendship for the Mexican people, and to 
express our sympathy with them in the 
disorders which now trouble their country. 
That a way out of their distresses may be 
found is our earnest and constant hope. We 
wish them prosperity and peace. 

We wish further to express our conviction 
tthat the thought of war between Mexico 
and the United States is abhorrent to the 
vast majority of our people. The citizens 
of our Republic want no war with our 
southern neighbor, nor do they desire to 
dominate it, or to interfere with its in- 
ternal affairs, but on the other hand they 
desire cordial relations and friendly inter- 
course. 

We rejoice that in our President and our 
Secretary of State we have men who are 
lovers of peace, and whose purpose it is to 
maintain peace, if at all possible, not only 
with Mexico but with all the nations of 
the earth. That the purpose of our President 
and his Councillors shall be carried out is 
not only our hope but our confident expec- 
tation. 

We wish to assure our representatives and 
senators at Washington that the voices 
clamoring for war do not represent the senti- 
ment of the sane and substantial people of 
our Republic, and we would remind them 
that the few newspapers which would hurry 


the government to extreme measures are 
voicing the wishes, not of patriotic and dis- 


interested citizens, but of mischief makers 
and of certain vested interests whose ag- 


grandizement is furthered by war. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers” 
lieve—and we are confident that the glory 
of the present administration will be en- 
hanced and its fame augmented, not by the 
slaughter of tens of thousands of the young 
men of the two republics, but by the peaceful 
solution of a difficult and vexing problem, by 
the forbearance and long-suffering and calm 
wisdom of a Christian statesmanship. 


so we be 


Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, chairman 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, secretary 
Rev. Peter Ainslie 
Rev. Arthur J. Brown 
Hamilton Holt 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson 
Charles E. Jennings 
Rev. Albert G. Lawson 
Rev. Rivington D. Lord 
tev. Frederick Lynch 
Rev. George A. Miller 
Rev. Phillip S. Moxon 
William F. Smiley 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson 
James Wood 
Members of the Commission on 
Arbitration of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ-in America, 
New York, April 21, 1914. 


Peace and 
the 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Rockford, IL, Central W. B. Clemmer, 


pastor, preaching. Beginning May 1. 

Sabina, O., union meeting, Herbert Yeuell 
evangelist; Claris Yeuell, Disciples pastor; 
205; 70 for Disciples ; closed. 

Detroit, Mich., Woodward Avenue, Robert 
Stewart, pastor; C. J. Sharp, evangelist, J. 
Wade Seniff, simger; 127, increase of 50 pet 
cent in the three weeks meeting; closed. 


Galax, Va., S. P. Miller, pastor, preaching; 
Charles McKay, singing. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Claude E. Hill, pastor; So 
ville Company, evangelists; 582; continuing. 

Collinwood (Cleveland), O.. W. A. Harp, 
pastor; Fife Brothers, evangelists. 

Johnson City, Tenn., J. N. Jessup, pastor, 
preaching; Jack Lewis, singing. 

Marion, Ia., L. M. Starr, pastor; 
and Douthit, evangelists; 53; 


Schenk 


closed. 


New Orleans; F. D. Macy, pastor; Minges 
company, evangelists; 100; $20,000 raised for 
new building 

Clinton, Ind., P. E. Cross, pastor; F. B. 
Thomas, evangelist; 120; closed. 


\rdmore, Okla., E. B. Thomas, evangelist: 
begin May 3 

Gialena, Kan., Hamilton and Stewarts, 
evangelists; 401; continuing 


Hattiesburg, Miss., J. E. Spiegel, evange 
list. 
East Dallas, Tex., J. G. Slayter, : pastor, 


preaching; 121; closed. 
Seymour, Ind., J. Bennett, evangelist. 
Los Angeles, Cal., University Church, J. W. 
Maddux, Bruce Brown, evangelist 
17; continuing. 
Quincey, TL, J. M. Rudy 
Cleburne, Tex., Minges 
lists 


pastor; 


pastor, preaching. 
company, evange 






THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CALLS. 
T. E. Winter, Fulton, Mo., to Third, Phila- 
delphia. July 1. 
kr. A. Cary, Table Grove, Ill, to 
Pleasant, Ia. 
I. R. Lines, to Kentor, O., 
Ira Massey, to Bishop, Tex. 


First, Mt. 


temporarily. 


\. B. Robertson to Ashland, 0. 

lL. C. Moore to Waterloo, Ia. 

C. C. Bentley, Orange to East Side, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

G. G. Emery, to Central, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Charles F. Hutslar, Wheeling, W. Va., 
Island Chureh( to Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

G. W. Winfrey, Sutmwnitville, to Alex 
andria, Ind. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

C. Lynn Pyatt, Crescent St.,  Broekton, 
Mass. Il! health. 

\. L. Drummond, Norton, Kar. 

John Mullen, Alexandria, Ind. 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 
Gibson City, IIL, L. O. Lehman, pastor; 5. 
Bloomington, Ind., W. H. Smith, pastor; 
20 since Jan, 1. 

trooklyn, N. Y.., 
munson, pastor; 20. 

Tampa, Fla., E. W. Elliott, pastor; 9. 

Cleveland, O., Glenville, O. L. Hull, pastor; 
10. 

Dayton, O., 


DEDICATIONS, NEW BUILDINGS, etc. 


Sterling PL, M. M. Am- 


Central; J. P. Sala, pastor; 16. 


New Orleans, La. Soniat Ave., will build 
S50.000 structure. 
New Orleans, La., First, will build. 


Los Angeles, University, has bought $10,000 
lot for building. 


A Forward Step 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW BROADWAY CHURCH, CLEVELAND. 


Dis iples ot 
buildings 
Crawford 


dozen vears the 
dedicated 


West Boulevard 


last 
have 


In the 


Cleveland five new 


Lakewood, 


Road (formerly the old Cedar Avenue 
Church) Euclid Avenue and Broadway. 
Each of these events marked a distinct ad 


vance in our work, but the dedication of 
the last named which took place on Sunday, 
April 1%, only among the 


Cleveland Disciples but in the entire brothet 


was unique, not 


hood As stated by Secretary Grant K 
Lewis on that occasion, it Is the first instance 
among us where we have erected and dedi 
cated a building among the new Amet 
icans.” 

In 1891 J. Z. Tyler, then in his prime as 
pastor of the Euelid Avenue Church was 


master of ceremonies at the dedication of a 


stone structure on Aetna Road in the south 
ern section of the city whose population 
then numbered about 275,000 people Many 
of these were of the New England type 
much like their ancestors who settled on the 
Western Reserve. The community was then 


distinctly American and promised to be 


come one of the good residence sections of 
the city In the short period ot twenty 
three years the situation has completely 


changed. Cleveland now has a population of 


667,000, more than fifty per cent of whom 
are “new Americans.” The Bohemians 
gravitated toward Aetna Road and now num 
ber about 75,000 They are industrious, 
patriotic; many of their children carry off 
honors in the public sehools, while fully 
50 per cent of them are not vitally con 
nected with any organized religious life. 
As usual, the American constituency mi 
grated to other sections, the membership of 


future 
sim 


and its 
churches 


the church 
was despaired of, 


was cut in two 


Like other 


ilarly situated, it had but two alternatives 

either to become a mission for a few years 
and finally go the way of many others or, 
to plant itself in the midst of these new 
people and adapt its program to their pecu- 
liar needs 

At the suggestion and under the inspira 
tion of the present pastor, Frank D. Butch- 
art, and under the direct supervision of 
the Cleveland Disciples _Union, the Amer 


ican and the Ohio Christian Missionary so- 


cieties were interested in the situation, and 


these three organizations together with the 


local church undertook to leave the old site 
and build a suitable plant very near the 
heart of these interesting people. On _ the 
above date, representatives from the other 


ten churches met with the membership of the 
old church to dedicate the new 
Broadway Christian Church. 


house as the 
Secretary 


F. M. Rains, of Cincinnati, conducts affairs 
in his usual good-natured way, securing 
$6,000 in pledges, which provides for the 
total cost of $26,000. 


Architecturally. there was no 
rivaling St. Peter’s in Rome, St. Paul’s in 
London, or the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. rhe building is a 
plain but neat brick structure and in keep- 
ing with other structures in the community, 


pretense at 





except those erected by the Roman Church. 

The basement floor contains an excellent 

gymnasium—which will be used for dining 

room and Bible-school purposes showe1 

baths, and domestic science room. The 
* 











F. D. Church, 


Butchart, 
Clereland, 


Broadway 
Ohio. 


pastor 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


Its active 

principle is 
derived from 
healthful fruit 
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No alum 










Alum baking 
powders derive 
their active 
principle from 
sulphuric acid 


Study the 
Label 











second floor provides a splendid auditorium, 
pastor’s study and office, and a commodious 


social room, while the third floor is in the 
form of a gallery which provides fourteen 
aleove class rooms. The seating capacity, 


including the departmental rooms is 500, 
and the building will accommodate a school 
of at least 800. It will be the policy of the 
joint boards, under the supervision of the 
pastor, whose preparation and vision to- 
gether with his eight years of experience in 
the field, give him a peculiar fitness for the 
new task, to conduct class work, club work 
for boys and girls, a gymnasium and such 
other forms of social service as will reach 
the community, these to be made as chan- 


nels leading into the Bible-school and 
church. The writer is now engaged with 


week of decision meetings, 
and while it will be the pastor’s aim to 
make the church a community center in 
every sense, the religious emphasis will be 
constant and Christ will be uplifted daily 


the pastor in a 


among these “new Americans.” The joint 
board has the utmost confidence in the in- 
vestment and will spare no effort to make 


it a success. 


WILLIAM F. ROTHENBURGER. 
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INDIANAPOLIS CHURCH PROSPERS. 

Since entering its new building in Feb- 
ruary, the Third church, Indianapolis, has 
been. making constant gains in membership 
and progress in all its varied activities 
rhe Sunday-school is planning an interest 
ing seriees of rallies. The first was an Easter 
rally, to be fo..swed by a girls’ rally, boys’ 
rally, women’s rally and men’s rally. The 
new Carnegie pipe organ will be installed 
about the first of May, when the equipment 
of the new building will be complete. On 
occasion, Rufus von Kleinsmid, as- 
sociate superintendent of the Indiana re. 
formatory, gave his lecture on “Efficiency 
Causes of Crime.” T. W. Grafton is to be 
congratulated on the progress at the Third 
REDUCED RATES TO TERRE HAUTE. 
Qn account of our big State Convention 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Eastern 
has made a rate of one fare 


a recent 


rraction Co., 


and a half for the round trip from Indian 
apolis to Terre Haute and return. The re- 
duced rate will be $2.20. You may go on 


any special or regular car any time on Mon- 
day. May 11, and return on any car up until 
noon Friday May 17. The limited cars 
leave Indianapolis at 7:20, 11:20, 1:20, 3:20, 
5:20 and 8:20. The Traction Company 
will run as many special cars as we need on 
Monday, May 11. Cars will be waiting at 
the station, and when forty people are 
ready they will start. 

In order to attend the first Monday ses- 
sion you should leave Indianapolis by 8:00 
o'clock. The interurban people must know 
how many to expect in order to give us the 
right kind of accommodation. Will you please 
write a card telling me what time you want 
to leave Indianapolis. If you will do this I 
will see that a car is waiting for you. Re- 
member you must go Monday in order to 
get this rate, as it holds good for that day 


only. Let us go early and start the conven- 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Ask for a convention 
that the fare is $2.20 


tion with enthusiasm. 
ticket and remember 
round trip. 

C. W.- CAUBLE. 


THE BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
MAKES GAINS. 

The Easter offering of the National 
Benevolent Association was larger last year 
by about $4,000.00 than any previous year. 
The Easter returns at the general office for 
the first seven days following Easter Sunday 
of 1913 were $4,090.71. The Easter returns 
to the general office for the first seven days 
following Easter Sunday of 1914 were 
$6,545.92, which is a gain of almost exactly 
60% over the offerings of last year for the 
same period of time. The needs of the twelve 
institutions of the National Benevolent As- 
sociation are so great and so urgent that we 
are earnestly hoping this splendid rate of 
increase will continue to show in the daily 
receipts of Easter offerings. 

We deeply appreciate the spirit of sacrifice 
that characterizes an increasing proportion 
of our churches and schools. Many of these 
ood schools are going far beyond their ap- 
portionments. We quote briefly from two 
letters out of today’s (April 23) mail. They 
are representative of very many others we 
might quote. 

If your church or Bible-school has not taken 
an Easter offering, will you not at once 
add the widow and the orphaan to those 
with whom you would have _ fellowship 
by sending a generous offering at a very early 
date to NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSO- 
CIATION, 2955 North Euclid Ave., St. Louis. 
Mo. 


IN MISSION FIELDS. 

The National Missionary Council of India, 
which met at Calcutta, February 4-5 last, 
recommended that mission study circles be 
formed among the European and Anglo- 


Looking Toward the May Offering 
for Home Missions 


AN EQUAL EMPHASIS. 


lf any word from me relative to the Home 
Mission offering could add in any way to the 
interest and enthusiasm that should mark 
this ministry it would indeed give me great 
pleasure. 

There ean be no sort of doubt that we 
must do foreign work, as it has been called, 


through the agency of the Home Mission 
Society. To make Jesus Christ dominant 


in American life is just as imperative as 
the attempt to make Him dominant in the 
life of those peoples we designate as heathen. 
I feel assured that there is as much spirit- 
ual impoverishment, and perhaps more, in 
most of our American cities than in Tokyo 
or Caleutta. So far as physical civilization 
is concerned there is now but little difference 
the home anc foreign fields. In 
impoverishment there is just as 
vivid need for the gospel in America as 
there is in Asia. 

The work of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society ought to be made as out- 
standing as the work of the Foreign Chris- 


between 
spiritual 


tian Missionary Society. The need, I 
firmly believe, is not more or less in one 
field than the other. When one thinks of 
the conventionality, provincialism and 


materialism of the church in America, to 
say nothing of the great constituency with- 
out even formal relationship with the 
church, there should be awakened in our 
hearts with reference to America the pas- 
sionate ery of John Knox in relation to 
Seotland, “Give me Scotland or I die.” 
Louisville, Ky. L. POWELL. 


“THE EBB AND FLOW OF THE IMMI- 
GRANT TIDE.” 


rhe most far-reaching factor in the evan- 


gelization of the world today is found 
doubtless in the large immigration to 


America. This migration is the largest in 
volume known in the history of the race. 
Phe approximate number of the entire popu- 
lation of Israel which migrated out of 
Egypt under Moses was three million. 


There were hordes of barbarians which over- 
whelmed Rome and left a mark on Europe 
that can never be forgotten, yet the largest 


army they mustered had less than 80,000 
warriors. The crusades have ever been con- 
sidered epoch-making, and these involved 
several millions of people, but more men, 
women and children from other lands have 
come to the United States and Canada in 


the last six years than swept across the face 
of Europe in a century and a half during 
the crusades. 

They are coming to America at the rate 
of a million every year. Whole sections of 
our big cities are nothing short of colonies 
of foreign peoples. One public school in 
New York City contains twenty-six nation- 
alities. They are reaching out from the 
cities and beginning to honeycomb even the 


rural districts, as many North Central 
States will show. 

These immigrants need the gospel that 
has made America what it is. The same 


loving, helpful, practical service that com- 
mends the gospel to the foreign peoples in 
their native lands will captivate them for 
Jesus Christ all the more in a country new 
and strange. This kind of work cannot be 
done by starting “missions” in rented store 
buildings on back streets, for the immigrant 
must be “brothered” into the kingdom of 
God. The greatest mistake evangelical 
Christianity ever made was in selling out 
its houses of worship and forsaking the 
settlements as they were colonized by immi- 
grants. A million immigrants a year pre- 
sent a million responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties to the American church to make the 
gospel of Jesus Christ universal. The Amer- 
ican Society has four points of contact in 
large cities with these immigrants and 
numerous local congregations are undertak- 
ing, as limited experience directs, to do 
work among the foreigners. At present our 
work is exceedingly small but it is a begin- 
ning. We must push forward for large 
funds in order to equip these missions so 
that they can effectively serve the multi- 
tudes reached by them. 
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Indian communities. 
Dr. G. W. Brown, missionary of the For- 
eign Society, is a member of the Permanent 


Literature Committee of the National Mis- 
sionary Council of India. 

Doctor and Mrs. Macklin of China will 
visit the churches in Australia as the 


guests of the brotherhood in that land in 
the near future. It will mean much for our 
splendid churches in the land of the South- 


ern Cross, and will prove a change for 
Doctor and Mrs. Macklin of the greatest 
value. During the past few years Doctor 


Macklin has been under a great strain. 

Mrs. James Ware has lived in Shanghai, 
China, for twenty-eight years. She has a 
girls’ school of about fifty pupils, which is 
almost self-supporting. It pays the 
teacher’s salary and running expenses, leav 
ing only the rent to pay, which is about $6 


per month. What China needs more than 
anything else is Christian wives and 


mothers. The Chinese teacher in this school 


is a girl that Mrs. Ware adopted some 
twelve years ago. She had lost both of her 


feet from foot-binding. She graduated from 
our girls’ college in Nankin, conducted by 
Miss Lyon, and spent two years in the 
Normal School, and is well prepared for 
the work. Withal, she is a devoted Chris- 
tian woman. 

The prospects for Children’s Day for 


Heathen Missions, the first Sunday in June 


were never before brighter. Orders are 
pouring into the office of the Foreign So- 


ciety in a larger stream than in any former 


year. The Foreign Society furnishes ex 
ceptionally attractive Children’s Day sup- 
plies, free of charge, and they should be 
ordered by every Sunday-school at once. No 
doubt the schools will pass the $100,000 
mark this year. They are sure to do so 
unless all signs fail. F. M. RAIns, 











STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS HOT 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


FIRST ; 
SUNDAY: / | 


IN JUNE 
SUPPLIES FREE 







ORDER SUPPLIES AT 
ONCE 






(Be sure and address as / 
directed below) Cle 

The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
will furnish Children’s Day Supplies for the 
first Sunday in June Free to those Bible Schools 
observing the day in the interests of Foreign 


Missions. 

FREE SUPPLIES 
1st. Coin Pocket Missionary Collectors. 
These are an improvement over the missionary 
boxes. Attractive, convenient, suitable for old 
and young. 
2d. Children’s Day in Many Lands. The new 
Children’s Day Exercise, by Lucy King DeMoss, 
filled with beautiful songs, exercises, drills, reci- 
tations. Portrait of Dr. Susie Rijnhart, pioneer mis- 
sionary to Tibet, given free with the Exercise, for 
unveiling on Children’s Day. Exercise adapted to 
large or small school. 
ORDER AT ONCE. Give local name of Sunday- 
school and average attendance. Write to 
STEPHEN J. COREY, Sec’y 

CINCIN 


Box 884 NATI, O. 
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The Sunday School 











THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 





INTERNATIONAL UNtrorRM LESSON FOR 
May 17, 1914. 
La 16 :16-18 Memory Verses 0 1 
Golden Text—Whe« stoppeth his ears at the cry 
of the poor, he sha ‘ ry, but sha not | heard 
Pr 
American Standard B 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Used by permiss ) 

Now tl was a certain rich man, and he was 
clothe purple and fine nen, faring sumptuously 
very i ( ) and a rtain beggar named Lazarus 
va " it bh gate, full sore (21) and desiring 
to t with the crumbs that fell from the rich 
ma table vea, even the dogs came and licked his 
sores And it came to pass, that the beggar 

‘ ’ that he was carried away by the ang nto 
Abrahan t m: and the rich man al died, and 
wa rie ) Ar Hades he lifted p h 

beir torment und seeth Abraham afar off, 
i Lazar 1 his b T (24) And he « 1 and 
aa Father Abraham, have mercy on me, l 
Laza that he may lip the tip of his n 

: ol my tongue for I am in anguish in 
} fla 5) B Abraham said, Son, remember 
hat t thy fetime receivedst thy good things, 
; | l if W Ke manr r ev things but now 
t he mforted, and thou art in anguish. (26) 
A ! all th between us and you there a 
grea “ xed, that hey that would pass from 
he you may not e able and that none may 
r r m thence to us. (27) And he said, I 
pray ti herefore, fath that thou wouldest send 
him to my father’s house; (28) for I have five breth 
ret hat he may testify unto them, lest they also 

t this place torment (29) But Abrahan 
arith The have Moses and the prophets; let them 
hear them (30) And he said, Nay, father Abraham 
but if ene go to them from the dead, they will re 

t (31) And he said unto him, If they hear not 
M und the prophet neither will they be per 
i ! f r se from the dead 
Verse By Versc. 
By C. C. Buckner. 

vy. 19. Now there was a certain rich man: 
We are accustomed to call this man 
“Dives,” which is the Latin word meaning 
“a rich man.” Clothed in purple: This was 
the color of the outer garment. ind fine 
linen: The inner garment was made of linen. 

v. 20. Named Lazarus rhis is a con- 
traction from the Hebrew, Eleazar, which 


means, “Helped of God.” 
vy. 2] Even the dogs came and licked his 
sores This is to indicate. the awfulness of 


condition Whether it was a 


the man’s 
painful or pleasant sensation does not con- 
cern us 

v. 22. He was carried away by the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom: Jesus makes use of 
the current idea of angelic bearers of the 
dead 

v. 23. Hades: This word is not synony- 
mous with “hell.” It was the resting place 


of both the worthy and unworthy dead. 

v. 24 Father Abraham: The rabbis said, 
“The fire of Gehenna has no power over the 
for Abraham descends and 

ky 
comforted: 


sinners of Israel, 
them from 
\ 25. Hle is For his 
for the hardships endured. 

v. 27. Send him to my father’s house: 
Too often we allow the opportunities of serv- 


rescues 
real 


worth, not 


ice to our loved ones to pass beyond us. 
Testify unto them: The rich man is here 
seeking to shift the responsibility for his 


sins upon others by the implication that he 


had not sufficient warning of the terrible 
penalty of sin. 

v. 31. Jf they hear not Moses and the 
prophets: Men cannot be frightened into 


genuine repentance, 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
A. Z. Conran, Pxu.D. 
WHAT? 


AFTER DEATH, 


The world has no glimpse of the life be- 
yond the tomb except through the portals ot 
revelation. The inevitableness of death all 
know and feel. The yearning of the heart 
for some knowledge of the future life is con 
stant The tombs of all nations tell the 
storv of the search for the secret of the 
after-life. The matural longing for immor 


tality is reinforced by reason and conscience. 


There are violent contrasts of condition in 
the world about us which have no satisfac 
tory explanation apart from the future life. 
The prosperity of the wicked is a matter or 


common observation Vice gloats over its 
victims and goes unpunished. Violated law 
is practiced with impunity. Pinching and 


paralyzing poverty deprives multitudes of 
peace and comfort. maintained at 
tremendous cost recetves arcely a look of 
recognition in many instances. Industry is 
often unrequited. Twenty thousand dollar 
necklaces of pearl, ten thousand dollar ban- 
quets for dogs, hundred thousand dollar mu- 
sical instruments in private drawing rooms, 
on one street, while in the same city a little 
distance away is seen the struggle up in the 
face of poverty, disease and woe; half clad 
and hungry children, neglected and mal- 
treated wives and mothers. Every consider- 
ation of justice demands that there should be 
a day of reckoning. Virtue cannot for- 
ever unrewarded justice is dead. God 
hath appointed a day in which justice will 
be tempered with mercy, but judgment will 
be passed. This is demanded by every sense 
of right. 


Goodness 


yr 
go 


else 


EXECRATED EXALTATION, 


Jesus had spoken the parable of the un- 
just steward. It had increased _ hostility. 
When unrighteousness is rebuked one of two 
things will happen, repentance or rebellion. 
The Pharisees rebelled. In verse 14 we read, 
“They were lovers of money.” There is an 
opposition worse than open rebellion. It is 
the insult of ridicule. Not daring openly to 
oppose Jesus they resorted to a jeering sar- 
casm. “And the Pharisees also who were 
covetous heard all these things and they de- 
rided him,” literally, “Turned up their noses 
at him.” 

They treated him with sarcastic contempt. 
It is the argument of the critics who have 
no just answer. Their presumptuous °self- 
righteousness which was ever parading their 
prosperity as an evidence of God’s favor re- 
quired a stronger blow tham had yet been 
given. They had assumed that wealth was a 
sign of divine approbation. They related 
purse to piety. Their own self-approbation 
and self-satisfaction were accepted in place 


of the commendation of God. With a 
withering rebuke Jesus reversed their esti- 


mates of themselves and without equivoca- 
tiom drew their portraits before their eyes. 


PRAYERLESS PRODIGALS, 


In a parable the most terrible ever ut- 
tered by Jesus Christ he reveals the futility 
of a self approval which takes no account of 
the law of God. The most striking por- 
trayal of after-death conditions ever given 
to the world has been presented in the par- 
able which we read. It is so plain a child 
ean understand it. To demy it is to divest 
Christ of all authority and erase every ut- 
terance of his from the sacred Book. It can 
neither be explained away nor ridiculed out 
of court. 

“There was a certain rich man,” v. 19. 
This is typical and representative. It in- 
cludes all who im the midst of abundance for- 
get God. His wealth was vast. His purple 
apparel indicated not only high rank but cer- 
tain royal prerogatives. Fine linen inner gar- 
ments suggest not only wealth, but culture 
and refined taste. He was concerned more 
about clothes than character. He was con- 
cerned to please his palate but not to per- 
fect his piety. It is possible to enjoy costly 
viands and win no victories. He was a man 
of affairs. He represented a maximum of 
business with a minimum of benevolence. 
Ilis physical luxuriousness had corresponding 
spiritual leanness. Hospitality is possible 
with no helpfulness. He was convivial but 
not conscientious. His wealth was mo crime. 
We are quite as likely to neglect the rich, 
religiously, as the poor. More definite effort 
is put forth today for the redemption of the 
slums than for the redemption of the scum. 
In a boiling cauldron the accumulation at the 
top is quite as much in need of purifying as 
the sediment at the bottom. Between the 


two there is a vast deal of both wealth and 
poverty, legitimate, honest, upright. Neither 
wealth nor poverty, as such, is either to be 
commended or condemned. 
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PATHETIC POVERTY. 

There is a pathos about unrelieved pov- 
erty which appeals to every sympathetic he- 
ing. “The certain beggar” spoken of by 
Jesus is as representative as “The certain 
rich man.” Lazarus was not to be com- 
mended because he was poor. He is to be 
commended because he evidently bore his pov- 
erty with resignation. In both instances we 
have to reach the character of the men from 
the consequences of their lives. It is a sad 


-commentary upon the civilization that com- 


pels honest, deserving, needy men to beg. Laz- 
arus may have been robbed of his wealth, he 
may have been the victim of conspiracy, or 
of conditions he could not prevent. The fact 
was, he was a poor, helpless, poverty-stricken 
invalid. He was laid at the rich man’s splen- 
did portal. Lazarus was Dives’ opportunity 
more than his obligation. We are so con- 
stantly deceived by conscienceless degener- 
ates that the heart becomes easily steeled 
against deserving destitution. 
FROM PRINCE. 

“And it came to pass that the poor man 
died and was buried, and was carried by the 
angels of heaven into Abraham’s bosom.” 
This is a brief but striking statement of the 
inexpressible felicity which followed his un- 
relieved poverty. There is no setting back of 
the hands on God’s chronometers. The one 
thing of which we are positively sure is our 
departure from this world. The wretched- 
ness of Lazarus unrelieved by the rich man 
was immediately removed by the incident of 
death. His poverty had been a prayerful 
poverty as the rich man’s life had been one 
of prayerless prodigality. The immediateness 
of blessing is declared. “He was carried by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 


PAUPER TO 


“SON, REMEMBER.” 


“As a man soweth so shall he also reap.” 
Not only has God spoken it. He has written 
it in the very constitution of Man. The con- 
dition of Dives was a result of his own de- 
liberate choice. He chose worldly attrac 
tions, he lived a life of selfishness, he for- 
got human distress, he forgot God, he forgot 
goodness. “Son, remember.” The Patriarch 
gave this answer to his appeal. “Thou in thy 
life time receivedst thy good things.” It was 
rot stated that he received good, or goodness, 
but “Thy good things.” He did not propose to 
be deprived of physical gratification in the 
hope of Heaven. There are many of his kind 


living today. “Likewise Lazarus his evil 
things,” suffering, distress, and trial, and 
burden. “Now he is comforted.” By what? 


By relief, from all the oppression and distress. 
But more. By the approval of God. “Thou 
art tormented.” How? By the reflection of 
what had been lost through the neglect of 
God. By the sense of unforgiven sin. By 
insatiable desire which could not be relieved. 
By the thought of his past indulgences, which 
had burned out his very life. By the knowl- 
edge of the selfishness which had lost to him 
divine blessing. 
THE FIXED GULF. 

“And beside all this there is between Laz- 
arus and you a great gulf fixed.” It is scant 
comfort anyone can take through distortion 
of Scripture which would extend the proba- 
tionary period beyond the grave to those who 
are living in sight of the cross here. It would 
be hard to contemplate a greater definiteness 
of declaration than we have. Jesus Christ 
warns us against projecting the privileges of 
this life into the next. Anywhere, anytime, in 
all eternity, that any immortal soul should 
repent and turn to God the very nature of 
God would demand recognition, pardon and 


peace. The great gulf fixed means some- 
thing. It means that direction is definite. 


It means that disposition is permanently de- 
termined by choice. From no single word of 
Jesus Christ can there be gained one mo- 
ment’s assurance or even hope that those 
who have had an opportunity to know him 
here, and who have declined, will be likely to 
be regenerated in the world to come. 

The sun meets not the spring bud that 
stretches toward him with half that cer- 
tainty, as God, the source of all good, com- 
municates himself to the soul that longs to 
partake of him.—William Law. 
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TOPIC FOR MAY 13, 1914. 
Church Finance. I Cor. 16:1-3; 2 Cor. 9:6, 7. 

A doctor of my acquaintance says that 
when a fool has nothing else to do he cuts 
down a tree. If one is out of sorts, he is 
tempted to make a remark of similar im- 
port about certain critics of the church. 
The critics of the church are not all fools by 
any means. But there are intelligent per- 
sons who seem to lose their intelligence 
when they discuss the financial policy of 
the church. Quite often the weakness of the 
reformer of church finances is that he has 
had a very limited experience both as a con- 
tributor and as a collector of funds. Men 
who manage their own business success- 
fully may be absolute failures as managers 
of the business of a church. 

A VISION OF SERVICE. 

Ihe first thing to be discussed in connec- 
tion with efficiency in church finances is 
the mission of the church. If we begin with 
money, we shall not go far. Prudent, frugal 
men have been known to offer their entire 
fortunes to their country in times of war. 
Under ordinary circumstances they were 
careful to keep their money. The vision of 
their country in need made them willing to 
serve it with all they could offer. Where 
there is no vision there is no willingness to 
give money to the enterprises of the church. 
Some men have caught the meaning of the 
command to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel. They freely give of their 
means for the support of missionaries. Is 
the church rendering an important service 
to its community? Let that service be 
understood. If the church is not doing any- 
thing to moralize and spiritualize its neigh- 
borhood, self-respecting men will not ask 
anybody to give money to keep it alive. 

“EACH ONE OF YOU.” 

There is great power in the church when 
every member does his part. The disceur- 
aging fact is that the sense of responsibility 
for the growth and influence of the church 
has no place in many lives. The benefits of 
civilization and religion as accepted by not 
a few of us prove that we are important per- 
We do not receive them as appeals to 
generous and heroic living. Our teachers 
must take part of the blame. We ought to 
have been made to feel that every benefit 
carries with it an obligation and an oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps the leaders of our churches 
ean do more than they have done to show 
where obligation and privilege meet. The 
most hopeless man is he who cannot see that 
the help rendered by the weakest is worth 


sons, 


while. Many thousands do nothing because 
they think they will not be missed. And we 
ministers who take all our illustrations 


from the lives of conspicuous persons are 

partly responsible for this. The heroism of 

the obscure should be our theme more often 

than that of the renowned. We have yet to 

learn the meaning of democracy in religion. 
“THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK.” 

Those who keep the morning watch realize 
the benefits of regularity in the devotional 
life. We are more apt to study the Bible 
with profit if we have a time for study. 
Will it not be advantageous if we have a set 
time for giving of our means for the support 
of the church? I do not understand that 
Paul is laying down a law from which no 
deviation is to be allowed. We must give in 
our own way and because we are glad to 
give. But we usually do our work best 
when we are systematic. The day of wor- 
ship is naturally the day for us to consider 
all our obligations to the institutions of re- 
ligion. If it is more convenient to pay on 
some other day, our contribution will doubt- 
less be just as acceptable to God. The sug- 
gestion that each one lay by on the first day 
of the week means that not only the in- 
dividual but also the church should be sys- 
tematic in its business. Slipshod methods 
zo with indifference and incompetence. 

1 Tim. 6:17; 1 Pet. 4:10; 2 Cor. 8:11-14; 
2 Sam. 24:24; 2 Chron. 15:7; Prov. 13:7; 
Matt. 19:21, 22; 1 Cor. 13:3; Phil. 4:10- 
16: 1 Tim. 5:8; Heb. 6:10; 13:16. 


For Your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


It is the purpose of this house to 
make a specialty of studies for adult 
classes. Note some of the excellent 
courses we can supply your class: 
THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRIS- 

TIAN SERVICE. Our regular first 

year Senior graded course. This deals 

with the problems of young adults, 

such as choosing a life work, etc. 15 

cents for Teacher’s, 1214 cents for 

Pupil’s book. 

THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SO- 
CIAL LIFE. Deals with questions of 
morality, temperance, business hones- 
ty, among young people. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 1214 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The 
latest and finest addition to the Beth- 
any Graded Lessons. Regular second 
year Senior course. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 12'4 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A 
monthly magazine of social service 
edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents per 
copy, 50 cents a year in classes. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. 
Scott. Positive, practical. 50 cents, 
40 cents in quantities. Adapted to 
high school pupils, their parents and 
grandparents. 

Assure your class a year of real re- 
ligious education by using one of these 
splendid courses. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 


























Ask for Our “Cat.” 


Hymnals, Books, Bibles. 
The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago 





SWORD-:.SPIRIT 
—WHICH IS THE WORD OF GOD— 


Complete Help to Personal Work. Con- 
vincing Scripture Answers to Excuses, 
Quick Reference Index. Aid in Leading 
to Salvation and Guide for the Christian 
Life.Most recent book on these subjects. 
Practical,Spiritual,Scriptural. Vest Pkt, 
size, 128 pages. Cloth 25e, Morocco 35c, 
postpaid; stamps taken; Agts. Wanted, 
GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, lll. 








CHURCH SCHOOL 


| Ask for Catalogue and Spects! Deastion Pian No.26 
Csras.isneo (66e 











Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY | 


700-714 E. 40th St. 


Dept. M. Chicago, Ill. 


OWLDEN 
ELLS 





Sweet Tone 
Far Sounding 


Durable 
R 
AND Sc " Sou Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. | 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


(423) 23 


MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR YOURSELF 
representing our special line of imported 
goods, sent on consignment. No advance 
Write today for plan. Japanese Art 
& Picture Co., 3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


money. 








YOUR LOST OPPORTUNITY 
to increase your church attendance 


Can Be Regained 


if you adopt as your hymn book 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 


umber Two 
Orchestration Arranged for Ten Instruments 


288 pages of the best selected songs obtainable. 
ay in all the BILLY SUNDAY cam -_ 
The ONE BOOK that supplies EVERY NEED for 
OHUROH and SUNDAY ROHOOL. 

Special cash with order price per hund 1 
limp, $158; manila, 912.5 express he ba 
Jor our special plan to supply new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER CO," .cic"saursten Si. Gnence 














+ Judion Memoria! - 
Haptist- Church - 








HARRY W. JONES 
Church Architect 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New York Office 25 West 42nd St., New Yor. City. 











Why Do So 
Many Ministers 
Use the Blick? 


$25.00 to $60.00 
Special Inducements to the Clergy 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
121 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 






















Educational Talks 
on Investment. . 














surance stocks, and their like. 
would the pestilence. 


principal. 


542 So. DEABORN ST. 





Wild Cat®? Stock Investment 


The honest investors—who expect only the best safe return for their ey— t 
grasp their pocketbook strings the tighter—when you mention Mining—Oil—or—“wild cat” In- 


Their instincts are right—too. Shun all types of so-called “Big Return” Investments as you 
They contain nothing but pitfalls for the average person. 
Look for the investment with a fair return—about 6 per cent—then you are sure of your 
Take my advice. Be content with a fair return on your investment. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates---Farm Mortgage Investments 






money—instinctively 









CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. COMMUNION SETS AND CHURCH 
New P raise Hymnal SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Edited by G. J. Ellis and J. H. Fillmore 


THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL comes as near being the 
ideal Church Hymnal for the present day as could well . We can furnish you with 
be conceived. It is practical in every way: everything . 

‘ . . ; . communion sets and_ all 
in it is available for use in the average congregation. — , 
A other church supplies at 

THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL is a book that grows in = lowest prices. Send for our 
favor as it is used. It is widely used in our churches. prices before placing an 
We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. : 

order elsewhere. 
If in the market for a Church Hymnal do not buy be 


fore you have had an opportunity to examine this popular 
We are in a position to fill all orders promptly. A wire 


churel song book. ° . 
caren Som - to us for church or Sunday school equipment of any kind 


Write us for prices, ete. will be given immediate attention. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 
CHICAGO 
Dept. M. CHICAGO Dept. M. 
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Bibles for All Departments Sunday School Equipment 


Bibles, Maps, Blackboards, Teachers’ Reference 


Libraries, Record-books of all kinds, Birthday Banks, 
' Collection Envelopes, and in fact everything for the 
Sunday School. 
Hyloplate Blackboards 
y ‘ 
’ * : ‘ 2 . ) 
’ 4 ew, —\ a 


AX LOPLATE. 4 








4 


Bibles for Primary, Juniors and Intermediates, $1.35+-13c 
postage. 

Bible for Seniors and Adults, $2; with helps, $2.50+20c 
postage. 

New Testament for Primary and Juniors, 70c-+-4c postage. 
New Testament for Intermediates, Seniors and Adults, i 4ON 


60c Se postage. 3 
HYLUOPLATE is a product of wood pulp, which with cements, is made into 
=e slabs by pressure. Its manufacture resembles that of the paper car 
wheels that have proved so nearly indestructible. It is without joints or 
LATEST BOOKS. seams. The writing surface will not have to be renewed for many years. 


When you want books, send your order to us. We Reversible Blackboard For Table, Wall or Easel 
Quickly Taken Apart. 5 ply. Board of Hyloplate, 4 ply, Frame Ash. 


handle the books of all publishers at lowest prices. wssy% f a7 60 "ge No. 0 2 x3 feet, two sides $2.60 

; ; 4 1 2%xé e eet $7 56 No. 1 2%«3% feet, two sides 3.00 
Your order will receive prompt attention. Watch 2 3 x4% feet 8.25 9.00 X09 3 “sau feet, two sides 4.50 
these columns for our new list. 3 


All Blackboard Prices, 
Delivery Extra 


N 
N 
N 
N 
B 


. 3 3%x5° feet 9.00 10.00 No 2 ‘ ides 4.50 
. 44 x6 feet 10.00 11.50 No. 3 3%x5 feet, two sides 5.25 
est Material. Both Sides slated. No. 4 x6 feet, two sides 7.50 


In ordering either board please give dimensions as well as the 
number cf the board. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST 40TH STREET 
700 EAST 40TH STREET 
Dept. M. CHICAGO | Dept. M. 
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